





FRAGMENT OF BAS-RELIEF- 
(From an engraving in the Society of Dilettanti’s Antiquities of Ionia, Part V.) 


GREEK STUDIES. 
By THEoporE Fyre [F. |. 


Hi whole history of Architecture has, perhaps, been written once; but it needs re-editing. Many 


things need editing—Létarouilly, for example. A fine piece of work of this kind was done by 


Professor Lethaby, with the material left over by the artists who worked for the Society of 
Dilettanti. Crowe and Cavaleaselle, in a sense, edited the Italian masters of painting. In the late 
Arthur Strong’s editing of such things as Tintoretto drawings we seem to get to the heart of the matter 
with the briefest number of words. 

Turning to Greek Architecture, we find that the proper progression of study is clearly definable. 
We must have, first, the explorer or surveying architect and his reports; secondly, the critical 
publication of his results ; thirdly and lastly, their embodiment in some reasonable form, with correlated 
and general studies. So much, however, remains to be found out that we seem to be cutting steps all 
the time. We get facets of study rather than any final history. Take the Augean field, for an instance : 
many years have rolled by since writers first began to embody the results of Cretan discoveries ; yet, 
from the very nature of the case, there does not exist, to date, any authoritative publication of the whole 
content of these discoveries. Sir Arthur Evans's forthcoming publication of The Palace of Knossos will 
vo far to remove this difficulty. 

Beginning with our first step in progress, let us see what has been done recently in the way of 
excavation. At Mycene the British School at Athens have made some remarkable finds this last 
spring.* At last we have a scholar of Mr. Wace’s reputation who, working on first-hand evidence, 
fairly claims the Lion Gate and the great “* beehive ” tomb as belonging to the almost historical period 


* See Mr. A. J. B. Wace’s eccount in The Times Literary Supplenent for Inne th, and Sir Arthur Evans's letter 
in the same for June 24th. 
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of the Atridx, instead of to the great earlier art of Minoan Crete. If this be true in faet, it would 
appeal to the imagination of the schoolboy, as well as to the more mature. It is too early to do more 
than wonder, yet one appreciates the note of warning voiced by Sir Arthur Evans. We ean, in fact, 
put the matter this way : the “ Treasury of Atreus ” is a remarkable and extraordinarily fine piece of 
constructive masonry, on a monumental seale ; the Lion Gate is one of the most impressive fragments 
in Europe. On the other hand, though the chronological period of the Atride may bring us within 
sight of a period of great literature, it does not, on the evidence so far available, bring us into a period 
of great art. So far as the Lion Gate is concerned, there is a possibility which should not be advanced 
llary : the tympanum of the ceyclopean gateway may have been 
constructed to contain the triangular carved panel, some noble fragment of earlier date 2 Be that as 


as another hypothesis, but as a coro 


it may, there can be no doubt that the lions on the 
panel show the closest affinity with the finest 
rcliefs of Minoan Crete. 

Leaving Mycene, we can turn to Crete for an 
illustration of our second step in progress. There, 
Dr. Luigi Pernier, late of the Italian Archeological 
Mission in the Near East, has discovered, at 
Prinias, a most remarkable archaic Greek Temple.* 
lt is curious that Crete has furnished us with this, 
undoubtedly the most interesting and complete 
extant example of the architectural treatment. of 
a Greek ‘l'emple prior to the 6th century B.c. The 
illustrations show the plan, a drawing of the 
restoration of the temple front, and a photograph 
of the fragments of the lintel of the entrance 
doorway. The design of the doorway shews 
largeness of conception, and the sculpture Is 
certainly made to express the purpose of the 
building. The “Mother Goddess” herself it may 
be who is carved full length on the softite of the 
lintel, the seated figures bemg her attendants or 
cuardians, and the maneless lions and stags on the 


face her attributes. At any rate we have here an 





a a eg ee exccedingly interesting and vital piece of work. 
\ fairly adequate parallel to the lintel can be 


{ | | Metre ' ° ° ’ 
aon Se See found at Assos ft and Dr. Permer illustrates Etrus- 
can parallels. The seated figures at the ends are 


i¢ than the rest of the seulpture. With the collapse of the 


admirable, but are obviously more styli 
slender central pillar of the doorway, the lintel must, of course, have fallen. ‘The doorway is, in effect, 
a single one, but the central pillar skilfully reconciles the entrance with the principle of central 
support which is apparent elsewhere throughout, while the necessary breadth of effect is maintained. 

The details of this temple make us pause, particularly as they come from Crete. We see what 


must be Dorian work in the main, but strongly impressed with Egyptian ideas, and through all, perhaps, 








the echo of the religion of Crete. The frieze of the front contained horses with riders in relief, an 
* Temple A. Through the courtesy of Dr. Pernier, the quities of the Sporades, by Dr. Giuseppe Gerola, whose 

JOURNAL is able to reproduce three of the illustrations to researches in Crete and the Islands have formed an im- 

his article in Annuario della Regia Scuola Archeolodica d portant part of the work of the Italian Archeological 

Atene, ete.—Vol. 1. Bergamo 1914. The same volume Mission during the past 20 years. 

contains a well-illustrated article on the Mediwval Anti + See Anderson and Spiers, page 26. 
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unmistakable Northern touch, the treatment somewhat primitive in conception and poles apart 
from the finest Minoan expression in animal sculpture ; with which, in fact, it had nothing to do, 
except perhaps for a memory of technique in the mind of some Cretan craftsman. The inner architrave 
of the doorway was ornamented with a simple “ Greek key ” pattern, not shown on the elevation here 
illustrated. It should be noted that this temple is of stnall size (the cella is only about 32 feet long), 
which in some respects makes if more interesting as its obvious “ restoration ” is more certain. 
































TemMpeLe ‘A’ av PRINIAS, CRETE; ELEVATION OF FRONT, RESTORED, 
(From a drawing by G,. Stefani.) 

Dr. Pernier’s method of presentation should be noted. He illustrates carefully every relevant 
fragment of the structure as it was found, then goes on to possible or probable groupings of parts, 
and finally gives restorations of the whole. Nothing could be better ; in fact it is the only way to 
publish material of this kind. It might be added that he appears to be fairly well justified of his 
results. 

The third and last illustration in our progress report belongs to general study. In the late Pro- 
fessor Langford Warren’s book on The Foundations of Classic Architecture,* we have the latest very 


* Published by Maemillan & Co., Ltd., New York and London. La. 8o. 
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manful attempt to generalise on the whole of the Greek field. The scope of the book is, in fact, much 
wider than this, as it includes Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, and naturally the Algean. One 
wants, of course, to get at the writer’s mind. It is interesting to note that about one-third of 
the book treats of work outside Greece and the Algean, and that of the remainder about one half is 
an analysis of Greek Dorie. We are baulked in a sense, because the book, as it stands, is incomplete ; 
still, the facts have some significance. We are left to speculate to what extent the author would have 
enlarged on other aspects of the culminating period : he had evidently commenced an analysis of the 
buildings of the Acropolis. 

There is not much that one need say about the matter of the book, beyond praise. The author 
has gone over what is, for the most part, familiar ground, and has done this carefully and well. It is 
at least of equal importance to apprehend the method. ‘The author had evidently intended a great 
history, and his editor speaks feclingly of his Medieval studies. We can only speculate on the general 





TEMPLE “‘A"’ AT PRINIAS, CRET! LINTEL OF DOORWAY, WITH PROBABLE DISPOSITION Fags 
OF SEATED FIGURES 


plan from the treatment of the fragment. What appears is a treatment not encyclopedic, like 
ergusson’s, but what, for lack of a better term, we may term proportional ; that is to say, certain 
known and admired phases of architectural development are given not only the special attention which 
they merit, but are treated with all the wealth of imagination of which the author is capable. There 
is danger in this, of course : we are apt to lose facts for the sake of opinions : in fact, it may lead at 
times to questions of how much we ean stand. It may, indeed, be more difficult to write a general 
history of Greek Architecture than almost any other kind of architectural history, even including one 
of all styles. So much of the work is known to be superlatively excellent that there is often but a 
straight and narrow way between rhapsody on the one hand and archeological obsession on the other. 

‘lo conclude, we see that of fresh archeological research of the really practical kind we have such 
excellent evidence as Mr. Wace’s work at Mycene and Dr. Pernier’s in Crete. In the general field we 
continue to get many admirable essays, crosslighted, as it were, by the scintillating studies of 
Professor Lethaby, whose total output in this field may one day, let us hope, astonish us even more 
than it has done already. 
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After all, perhaps, the careful presentation of particular buildings, or groups of buildings showing 


a similar prevalence of type, with as strong a dash of the biographical element as can be mustered, may 


be the most valuable method of study at the present time. 


Such books as the late Richard Norton’s 


Bernini, or Mr. Bereson’s Study and Criticism of Italian Art, are alive to us because in them the 


personal element is so strongly realised. 


enables us to see things in their proper perspective. 
ixtensive knowledge working on intensive lines is bound to be helpful, because, 


be studied in this way. 


They permit of that leisurely stretching of the mind which 


There is much in Greek Architecture that could 


when all is said, it is just this method which we all have to apply to the individual problems of to-day. 


THE TRUE INWARDNESS 
OF MR. HAMBIDGE’S THEORY 
DYNAMIC SYMMETRY.* 


By CLoupEsLEY BRERETON. 
1 OME time ago Mr. Jay Hambidge gave a lecture on 
dynamic symmetry te the Art Workers’ Guild and, 
judging by the attitude of the audience, the present- 
ment of his views made a considerable imp. ession on a 
large number of them while inspiring the remainder 
with a keen desire to hear more. He was particularly 
insistent on the point that he was not trying to develop 
a new theory of esthetics, which many of his English 
critics seemed to think, although to the present 
writer his work, whatever its aim, appears fraught 
with the highest significance. Much less did he pre- 
tend to give a sort of recipe for manufacturing beauty 
—-the research for which, one imagines, would be as 
profitable as that fer the philosopher’sstone. In fact, 
he was not so much concerned with the artist as with 
the craftsman; out of whom he rather maintaincd 
the artist should develop. In reality he seemed to 
have little use for the artist who did not seek te be a 
super-craftsman. His theory, to put it in a paradox, 
seemed to be “ Take care of the crafts and the art will 
tak: care of itself.” He held very strongly that the 
more consummate the craftsmanship of an age the 
greater its artistic masterpieces would be, and he 
instanced Phidias as the most consummate cf crafts- 
men. 

From Mr. Hambidge’s point of view we cannot have 
too much knowledge of technique provided that the 
person who acquires it recognises that technique is 
but the generalised experience of the craft and always 
regards it, not as a substitute for, but as an ancillary 
aid to creative work. Its presence in an artistic 
masterpiece can only add greater richness and ripe 
ness to it. 

All this seems very true. To impart technique, 
whether on Montessori or other lines, is in fact one of 
the major object: of all education. Technique from 
this aspect is the self-imposed yoke whose service is 
perfect freedom, for without it freedom is mere 
licence ; or, in other words, the greatest artist con- 
sciously submits to technique in order to triumph over 
it, being ready to break any one cf its principles to 


OF 





* “Greek Design,” by Jay Hambidge [JournaL R..I.B.A, 20th 
March 1920). 


achieve greatness, but net to break them all at once, for 
that is mere anarchism—ready again, when he breaks 
them, to explain why he did so. Every supremely 
great artist is a potential Antigone whose breach of the 
highest conventions is justified hy the results, and all 
the more readily explainable by the e1tist himself the 
more profoundly he is acquainted with the existing 
canon of conventions which, like a judge of theSupreme 
Couit, he is perpetually interpreting. The greatest 
artists, the Leonardos and the Phidiases, are those 
who have pondered the deepest cn their art or turned 
the searchlight of their consciousness en the pro- 
ductions of their subliminal self. 

Of course, without inspiration there can be no true 
ait. But vis consili ex pers mele ruit sua, and inspira- 
tion even with its happiest and apparently most spon- 
taneous moments depends on the calling into play 
that precious expericnce of a lifetime, external ox 
internal, of which Whistler spoke. If the painter or 
the poet is to utte: adequately the thoughts that 
arise in him, the forces he mobilises for self-expression, 
for creating the outward and visible symbol of his 
passion, are just the technical experience he has been 
amassing consciously or unconsciously during the pre- 
ceding part of his life. 

This is the true element in the saying that genius is 
the infinite capacity for taking pains. Cenius always 
does take infinite pains, though the result may only be 
ultimately revealed by the shortening of the artist’s 
life. Qualitatively a genius may live ten years in ten 
davs and die at thirty. But whether those pains be the 
wo1k of the brooding spirit within or outward at- 
tempts at self-expression, in either cuse or both they 
may be lightened and alleviated by studying the ex- 
perience of the particular art or craft concerned, 
always bearing in mind that ene cannct get hold of too 
much of this experience if one looks at it not as a set 
of immutable laws but as so many starting points for 
fresh discovery, truths up to date and nothing more, 
though some of them may remain unaltered for cen- 
turies, like the law of gravity, till an Einstein comes 
along. 

But this defence of technique as a necessary acqui- 
sition in education of every sort and kind, though Mr. 
Hainbidge is naturally in no wise responsible for it, 
will in the course of the article assist, one hopes, in 
justifying what he is trying to do, or rather has been 
trying to do for the last twenty vears. 

Ul 
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And what is that / 
To put it in a nut shell, he is apparently out to 


recover what one may call some of the lost grammar of 


ancirnt craftsmanship, I use the word ** grammar ” 
advisedly because any act of self-expression must 
have its self-evolved rules, be it oratory, poetry, 
painting, sculpture, pottery, basket-making or v- hat 
not. Moreover, in order to give this grammar a 
rational basis, he has analysed it and found that like 
all true grammars it possesses an essential element of 
logic in it. 

To take the “grammar” itself first. if 
examine its function in the literary sphere, we find it 
dealing with the mere carpentry and joinery of sen 
tences, ensuring thereby verbal correctness, while in 
its highest development as rhetoric it concerns itself 
with the problems of style. These two stages are also 
apparent in the other arts. The simple grammar of 
the ordinary stone-masons or furniture-maker will not 
produce Gothic cathedrals or Chippeodale chefs- 
@ceuvres, but it willensure that the house that is being 
built will not tonple over and that the chair that i 
being made will support an average weight. 

But such things are the mere A B © of the erafts- 
man’s technique. When a great school of building or 
a great school of furniture-making has been in exist 
ence some time, then the technique of the master 
craftsman will evolve into an elaborate canon of style, 
codifying the common experience of the guild, just as 
the French language through the countless labours of 
several centuries of grammarians and writers has been 
worked up into the wonderful organ of expression it is 
to-day, while still preserving its liberty to progress, _ 

Now it is just one of the most important canors of 
style that Mr. Hambidge has recovered to-day after 
twenty years of patient, exhaustive experiment. For 
his principle of dynamic symmetry (personally one 
would have preferred the term /a/ural as opposed to 
artificial, since the symmetry is found in Nature) is, as 
he has proved by thousands of actual measuiements, 
the general principle that underlies the creations of 
the finest productions of Greek art at its mest flourish- 
ingepoch. Thatis, that the Greeks, whether plotting 
out a temple or hewing a statue or moulding a vase, 
selected for the ground-plan of their designs areas 
whose two sides, in contrast to Mr. Hambidge’s 
so-calied Static Symmetry, were always incommen- 


we 


surable, this particular category of areas being cbvi- 
ously regarded by them as the most fitting space 
within which to set out their masterpieces. 

But by an ahsolutely natural evolution every 
technician hegins at a certain stage to try to find out 
what are the laws underlying the lore or ** grammar ° 
that has gradually grown up round his cult, to divine 


the reason or reasons which led him, if he were (say, a 
peet or an orator, tc look below the dictates of * use 
and wout,”” till by dint of thinking he discovers how 
large an element of /ogic his grammar contains. It is 


probably here, however, that, language being more 
+ 


abstract than most of the arts, the logical analysis ef 
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its grammar was posterior to that of the grammar of 
the other arts. But every civilised people must 
sooner or later, like M. Jourdain, make the discovery 
that it has been talking prose !—that is to say, the 
linguistic medium it uses possesses certain definite 
rules. Perhaps the clearest instance, however, of this 
emergence of the logical factor in any art or craft is the 
history of Euclidean Geometry, origina!ly evolved in 
Egypt as the scientific element underlying the art of 
land surveying, itself in turn rendered necessary by the 
obliteration of landmarks in the Nile Valley by the 
vearly flocds. The codified practice of the land sur- 
vevors—their “ grammar” in fact—was found to 
repose, allowing for, or rather ignoring, minute 
personal differences in measurements, on certai 
definite, logical and rational bases. And what was 
true of the ancient land-surveyors was true of the 
ancient builders and stone-masons. They, too, dis- 
covered the mathematical laws underlying right con- 
struction, and, as their sense of beauty in the con- 
structive arts developed, they also found out certain 
higher formule that summarised their ideas of pro 
portion and design. 

The mathematics employed by Mr. Hambidge are 
therefore merely the logical exposition of the scientific 
basis of one of the most fundamental principles in 
Greek art. This scientific basis was in all probability 
known to the Greeks, but had already been super- 
seded, when the Romans came into close contact with 
them by a development in art which was teally a step 
towards decay. 

Mr. Hambidge believes that in re-introducing this 
principle of Dynamic Symmetry into design as far as 
craftmanship is concerned he will re-introduce into it 
one of the most rerifalising elements, by giving us 
from the Montessori point of view the right »7/iew to 
work in. He feels sure it will also have a beneficial 
effect in turn on the fine arts, which in the opinion of 
some te-day are still too much divoiced from the 
crafts from which they sprang. Like Antaeus they 
must seek a renewal of strength from the prime source 
of their origin if they are te escape the strangle-hold 
of the many-headedcrowd that, like Hercules, threatens 
in the near future to crush to death any ntelligentsia 
too divorced from actual life. 

The extraordinary subdivisions of labour that the 
industrial revolution has inflicted on us alike in 
science, art and craft have with their minute water- 
tight compartments made us forget that life is one. 
that tent se ent, and that everything is in everything. 
Many to-day, especially tiie votaries of art for art’s 
sake (a kind of Super-Pragmatism), are amused or 
irritated at the suggestion that there is a scientific cr 
intelligible element in Beauty, though the man of 
science knows there is one of beauty in Truth and the 
religious man knows there is an element of both in 
The fact is that in the trinity of Beauty. 
Truth and Goodness each dominant element contains 
a subordinate element of the other two. Our age, 
analytical to absurdity, has not hesitated to divorce 


Goodness. 
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Beauty from Goodness and Goodness from Truth; and 
yet, in all reverence, we would ask what meaning in 
its theological counterpart would God the Son have if 
completely sundered from God the Father! Surely 
that august Triad, the highest pinnacle of Western 
thought, must stand or fall together. 

The work of Mr. Hambidge in retrieving one of the 
most vital principles of all the arts that work in two or 
more dimensions has liberated a vital sap that will 
not cease to circulate till it has mounted to some of the 
topmost branches of human activity. 








LONDON TOWN-PLANNING SCHEMES 
IN 1666. 
By Sypney Perks, F.S.A. [ F.]. 
7... had the honour of reading a Paper 
before the Institute on the above subject, I 


referred to Evelyn’s first plan, to which he gave the 


title ** Londinum Redivivum,”’ and in which he refers 
to his * Discourse now in the Paper Office.” ! made 


many inquiries at the time, but failed to trace the 
original or any copy of the Discourse. I think readers 
of the JouURNAL will be glad to hear that in Vol. 94 of 
MSS. in the Guildhall Library there is a copy of the 
Discourse, apparently made about the end of the 
eizhteenth century. Finding that the pamphlet is un- 
known(either as a MS. or printed matter) at the British 
Museum, at Wootton House, at the Record Office. or 
at the Bodleian Library, I thought the document 
might fitly be given the hospitality of our JoURNAL., 
and | append its full text. The Discourse has the same 
heading as Evelyn’s Plan No. 1, and the description 
of the scheme refers to that plan. 

To economise space [ will briefly call attention to 
= following points :— 

Evelyn pointed out the necessity for a plan of 
the c coer it existed at the time of the Fire. 

2. A reference is made to the extraordinarily bad 
state of the roads at the time of the Fire. 

3. Evelyn proposed a width of 100 feet for the 
principal streets, or LO feet wider than those shown on 
Wren's plan. 

Evelyn wanted to retain a site for St. Paul's 
Cathedral] as large as the old building, and improve the 
churchyard. He evidently hoped the old building might 
remain. Wren’s suggestion was a ridiculously small 
new building. 

5. Evelyn proposed magnificent main approaches to 
the Cathedral from six directions. Wren only provided 
for one. 

Professor Richardson, in the debate on my Paper 
(JouRNAL R.I.B.A., Vol. XXVIL., 20th December, 
1919, p. 81), stated “on authority of an obscure 
letter” by Pepys, “ that the streets, as proposed by 
Sir C. Wren, were actually staked out for Londoners to 
I communicated with the Professor. and he 
kindly informed me that he spoke from memory, and 


Soe. 


** LONDINUM 


REDIVIVUM.”’ 467 
the reference in his mind was the entry in Pepys’ 
Diary of 29th March, 1667, which states that ** the 


great streets in the City are marked out.” But those 
were not Wren’s streets. In the first place it would 
have been a physical impossibility to mark them out. 
Wren’s plan was killed by the King’s Declaration 
signed on 13th September, 1666 (JouRNAL, ib. p. 77). 
The staking out was for the improvements under the 
Act for Rebuilding London which was passed on 8th 
February, 1667. That Act having been passed, how 
can it be suggested that Wren’s rejected scheme 
was staked out about six weeks later / It is a pity 
this confusion has arisen, but the extracts I gave from 
important documents were never published before 
December last, when they appeared in our JOURNAL. 
With reference to Pepys’ entry of 24th February, 1667. 
and Colonel Birch’s suggestion that trustees should buy 
all the land, there is nothing to suggest that this re- 
ferred to Wren’s scheme. He was evidently discussing 
the machinery for dealing with claims, boundaries, 
etc., when the Bill above referred to was before Parlia- 
ment. I think I proved that Wren’s scheme was never 
submitted to Parliament. 
| have shown the above paragraph to Professor 
tichardson, and am pleased to state that he agrees 
with me. 


Evelyn’s ‘‘ Discourse.” 


LONDINUM REDIVIVUM, or LONDON RE- 
STORED not to its prestine, but to far greater 
Beauty Commodiousness and magnificence. Humbly 
represented in certain Proposals concerning the re- 
building of that famous and ancient Metropolis. 
13 Heb. 14. Non enim habemus sic, stahilem Civrita- 
tem, sed futuram illam Inguirimus. 


The pretences of the several Proprietors in the fonds 
being first of all secur'd, and put into such a method, as by 
the wisdome of his Majestie and Parliament shall be found 
most conducible to the prevention of future suits and dis- 
turbances, interupting the order of a new designation ; the 
city of London might doubtless be rendered as far superior 
to any other city in the habitable world for beauty ; com- 
modiousness, and magnificence (the situation and other 
circumstances consider'd) as it has hitherto ben somewhat 
inferior to many imperial] cities in Europe, for want of im- 
proving those advantages, which God and Nature have 
dignified it withall above them. 

In pursuance of this (if without offence, and with sub- 
mission to abler judgements, I may with others be per- 
mitted to cast in my Symbole) I humbly conceive, that an 
exact plott, according to the geometrical scale of feet, ought 
in the first place to be taken by some able Artist, and in that 
accurately to be described all the declivities, eminences. 
water courses, etc., of the whole Area. The Gent. who per- 
formed that of Tangier (according to my conceptions of 
that plan) might, I suppose, be a very fitting person for that 
imployment. After this I conceive there may be deli- 
neated some more particular ichnographical plan of the 
whole city membratim, as it were, with the principal streets ; 
where the piazzas, churches, hospitals, courts of justice. 
halls, markets, key, exchange, magazines &e shall be 


placed. And this ought to be the joynt and mature con- 
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trivance of the ablest men, Merchants, Architects, and 
Workmen, in consort ; and such as have a true idea what 
proprieties, and conveniences, belong to so great a city, and 
which I therefore briefly, but fully, comprehend in these 
two transcendences, Use and Ornament. 

The plan thus prepared and resolved on, hands must be 
employed for the speedy removal of the rubbish, which 
should be so disposed of, as might best signifie to the carry- 
ing on of the work, by laying apart, and carefully separa- 
ting all such materials, as may be usefull for the several 
occasions of building, coving, filling up, and to be seifted 
for the mortar; clensing and severing the whole bricks, 
batts, stones &c. every of which should be consigned to such 
void places, as by the draughts are to be so left, for avoiding 
after removals and confusion, and that the ground may be 
disincombred, and fitted for the laying out, and digging of 
foundations. And in order to their future stability, and 
for that divers of them may be of singular use to the inhabi- 
tants, and save a world of charge in making new ones, 
there would also be drawn, and accurately measured, a 
subterranean plan of all the vaults, cellars, and arch’d 
Meanders, yet remaining, thereby to consider how they may 
fall out, and accommodate to the new erections, what were 
fitt to be filled and dam’d up, and what to be reserved. 

It were therefore (I say) highly requisite, that this rubbish 
were perfectly cleared, that so the inequalities, and seve- 
rall affections of the surface might be the more apparent. 
But hic labor hoc opus, this will be found a work of un- 
imaginable difficulty, and require a multitude of hands ; 
nor can it be effected to purpose, without infinite confusion 
(as it presents itself to my apprehension) ‘till those several 
plans and types of the future city be first concluded on, 
and applyed accordingly : and then they may stake it out, 
and deliver it to the owners of the ground ; provided they 
exactly conform to the plott, to the shape of the front, and 
to such other directions for uniformity and solidity, as his 
Majesties Surveyors or Commissioners shall appoint. In 
this work it might happly be thought fit to fill up, or at 
least give a partial levell to some of the deepest valies, holes 
and more suddain declivities, within the city, for the more 
ease of commerse, carriages, coaches, and people in the 
streets, and not a little for the more handsome ranging of 
the buildings. For instance, that from about the Fleet to 
Ludgate, which yet should be no more, than might only 
afford a gracefull and just ascent from thence up towards 
St. Pauls, the only spot in the whole city, where I would 
plant that ancient and venerable cathedral again. But here 
is to be considered the channel running thence through 
Holborn, which would be so enlarged as not only to be pre- 
serv’d sweet (by scowring it through floodgates into the 
Thames on all occasions) but commodious for the inter- 
course of considerable vessels, thwart this portion of the 
town, and which therefore should be accordingly warffed 
on both sides to the very key of the river, and made con- 
tiguous to the streets by bridges arched to a due level, as 
it might easily be contrived (and with passage sufficient for 
lusty bargers and liters under them) were the vally so ele- 
vated as tis projected. There is only this care incumbent, 
that all foundations upon this new ground be searched to 
the old and more solid basis, from whence they may also 
store themselves with vaults and celleredge in abundance. 
The same might be considered in some sort from the descent 
of the hill towards Thames-street, so as to come down upon 
the future key by a far less declivity, which would give 
those houses, that should be built fronting to the river, a 
more becoming aspect, and an easier footing to the ranges 
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above them, which would peep over one another succes- 
sively, with a far better grace, than those do at Genoa, 
where the ascent is too praecipitious. 

These considerations and employments would greatly 
forward the prompt and natural disposure of the more use- 
less and cumbersome rubbish, unless it might be thought 
more expedient (if there should not be sufficient for both) 
to designe it rather towards the inlargement of a new and 
ample key, which I wish might run parallel from the very 
Tower to the Temple at least, andif it were possible (without 
augmenting the rapidity of the stream) extend itself even 
as far as the very low water mark ; the basin by this means 
kept perpetually full, without slub or annoyance, and to the 
infinite benefit and ease of access, like that of Constanti- 
nople, than which nothing could be imagined more noble. 
What fractions and confusions our ougly stayres, bridges, 
and causes, make, and how dirty, and nasty it is at every 
ebbe, we are sufficiently sensible of ; so as next to the 
hellish smoke of the town, there is nothing doubtless, 
which does more impair the health of its inhabitants. 

In the disposure of the streets due consideration should 
be had, what are compitant breadths for commerce and 
intercourse, cherefullness and state ; and therefore not to 
pass through the city all in one tenor without varieties, 
usefull breakings, and inlargements into piazzas at com- 
petant distances, which ought to be built exactly uniform, 
strong, and with beautifull fronts. Nor should these be all 
of them square, but some of them oblong, circular, and oval 
figures, for their better grace and capacity. I would allow 
none of the principal streets less than an hundred foot in 
breadth, nor any of the narrowest than thirty, their open- 
ings, and heights proportionable. And of these I suppose 
there may be three, if not four, between the Thames and 
London Wall, reconing that of Cheapside for the chiefe ; 
which being likewise the largest may extend itself from 
Temple barr to the very upper part of Tower hill, or 
Crutchet Fryars, and bear the cathedral of St. Paules upon 
such an eminence of ground, as would hardly be parallel’d 
in any city of the world. 

Amongst these streets should be the parochial churches 
(which may well be reduced to a moiety, for tis prodigiously 
true, that there are some parishes no less than two hundred 
times larger than others) so placed and interspersed, as may 
have some reference to the adornment of the profile of the 
city upon all its avenues, and therefore at studied intervals, 
and so built after the modern architecture without, and 
contrivance withir, as may best answer their pious designa- 
tion ; for which Mr. Graunt has judiciously perstring d our 
old ones, in that ingenious peice of his upon the bills of 
Mortality. Most of these I could wish might be founded 
in the centers of spacious areas, piazzas &c. so as to be con- 
spicuous to several streets, crossing upon them, as some of 
the Roman obeliscs are ; and other at the abuttments and 
extremities of them; which might also be observed for 
the raising of publick fountains, It is about these church 
piazzas that the Stationers should have their shops, and 
the Ministers their houses ; as about that of St. Paul might 
again be re-established the episcopal palace, the Dean and 
Prebends houses ; the grammar school, a publick library ; 
the prerogative and first fruits office &c. All which would 
be built at ample distance from the cathedral, and with 
more stately fronts, in honour of that august pile. As for 
the church yards, I would have them universily proscribed 
to the very utmost wall of the city northwards, upon which 
inscriptions, and monuments might be aptly inserted, and 
the dead interr’d, either in vaults, or the open ground, 
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. affording a usefull diversion to the contemplative passenger 
of his mortality and humane frailty ; for as to that super- 
stitious costome of burying in churches, or having their 
dormitories in the very heart of cities, where frequently 
churches are built, I neither think it decent, nor sufferable. 

In the piazzas should be kept the several markets, in 
others the coaches may wait Xc. and in some should be 
publick fountains placed ; not as formerly immur’d with 
blind and melancholy walls, but left free to play, and shew 
their christial waters, as in most of the best cities of Europe 
they do, save this of ours, where an officer for a small 
stipend, might protect them from injury and pollution, till 
costome has civilized us. : 

Between the piazzas, market places, and churches, might 
be the halls for the antient companies. These if fronted at 
least with stone, adorned with statues, and other orna- 
ments, would infinitely inrich the streets, and render this 
city as famous for architecture of the most refined (Gusto, 
and as worthy to be consider’d of Travellers, as any city in 
Europe. But especially, should the Guild, or Magistratical 
Hall of assembly have something of more pompous and 
great, after the example of the State House at Amsterdam ; 
at least to some proportion: and this likewise ought to be 
built in one of the most eminent parts of the city. Near 
unto this might be designed a magnificient house for the 
Lord Mayor and others for the two sherifs of London ; 
which being erected at the publick charge, ought to be the 
constant residence of the Gentlemen, who bear that office 
pro tempore, and would therefore be contrived accordingly. 

I should think the Royal Exchange might front the key 
betwixt Queen-hyth and the Bridge, about the Stell-yard 
I conceive were a proper place, respecting the goodliest 
river in the world, where the trafique, and business is most 
vigorous (but for this I submit to better judgements) ; 
wherever it be built, it will be necessary to amplifie the old 
designe, which was much too narrow for the assemblys. 
If it should be erected neere the Thames, let there be 
spacious piazzas about it, either for dwellings or publique 
ware-houses ; which yet I should rather advise might be 
contrived in the vaults under those edifices ; because a sad 
experience has taught us, how secure they are there, being 
prudently govern’¢. And for such other stores as will not 
be well preserved under ground, there would by any means 
some expedient be found out, that they might not front 
the Thames on London side, at least very sparingly ; not 
only for that they may yet become obnoxious to the like 
accidents (being built contiguous to the rest) but because, 
if there be not ample separations and distances (which 
would infinitely dissfigure and interrupt the face of that 
key) they will no where stand commodiously. How greatly 
therefore were it to be wished, that such a depth of those 
wretched houses on the opposite side of the water were 
purchased, and demolished, to make room for these stores ? 
The wharfes before, and yards behind made large enough 
for the placing and working of cranes, the laying of deal, 
timber, clap-board, pipestaves, millstones, fagotts, wood 
and coals, and other grosse commodities ; whilst the goodly 
key over against it might be built for the owners, and 
dwellings of the principal merchants. Or if needes the ware- 
houses must be on this side, yet that they were made rather 
to front Thames street than the river, because of the dull 
and heavy aspect of those kind of erections. 

That little bay at Queen-hyth would have the key con- 
triv’d about it, of a good breadth from the houses, which 
may be cloyster’d about for the market men and fruiterers. 
And then, where now that wharfe is, a stately avenue from 
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the water side up to St. Paul’s, which might extend itself 
into an ample semi-circle upon the key becoming that lovely 
margent. This I should conceive might be one of the five 
principal traverse streets of the whole city, and to reach as 
fac as Alders-gate, or, if you will, further along the wall, as 
it might be carried : that from Queen-hyth to Cripple-gate, 
that from the Exchange to Moore-gate, that opposite to 
the bridge to Bishops-gate, that from Belins-gate neer as 
far; that from the Costume-house to Ald-gate, as that 
from Black friers stayres as far as into West Smith-field : 
thus decussating and crossing the four longer streets, pass- 
ing from East to West, whereof one might extend from the 
channel, which intercepts it at St. Brides to the very Tower. 
This is what I call Thames street, and would destine for 
store houses, in case of necessity. The second is (as has 
been say’d) from the strand to the utmost Eastern point 
of the whole city ; where I would have erected a noble gate, 
in manner of a triumphal arch, in honour of our illustrious 
Monarch. This street from St. Pauis may be divaricated 
like a Pythagorean Y, as the most accurately ingenious 
Dr. Wren has design’d it, and I willingly follow in my* 
second thoughts; because of its handsome addresses to 
the bridge, and to the opposite parts of the town. The 
third from New-gate to Ald-gate, and with a little assis- 
tance butting into Holborne. The fourth and last from 
Alders-gate to Bishops-gate, which will be the shortest. 
The wall betwixt Cripple-gate and Aldgate to be employ’d. 
as I sayd, for the church yards of the several parishes ; and 
the houses opposite to them, with a large street, for the 
common Inns, receptacle and station of Carriers &c. which 
being on the North part of the city, and neerest the con- 
fines of the feilds, and roads, would least cumber and infest 
the town, and yet have a far more comodious and easy 
access to them, by reason of their immediate approaches 
through the traverse streets, than now that they are 
scattered up and down without distinction. 

For the rest of those necessary evils, the Brewhouses, 
Bakehouses, Diers, Salt, Sope and Sugar-boilers, Chandlers, 
Hatmakers, Slaughter-houses, some sort of Fishmongers 
&c. whose neighbourhood cannot be safe (as I have else- 
where shew’d,{ and a sad experience has confirmed) I hope 
his Majestie will now dispose of to some other parts about 
the river, towards Bow and Wandsworth on the water ; 
Islington, and about Spittlefeilds &c. The charge of bring- 
ing all their commodities into the city would be very incon- 
siderable, oppos’d to the perill of their being continued 
amongst the inhabitants ; and the benefit of the carriage, 
which would employ a world of people both by land and 
water, without the least prejudice. 

I suppose the Costome-house cannot be better situated 
than where it was; and as it may hold communication 
with the Tower, here might the Admiralty, and Navy-office 
be fittly placed. 

I have not forgotten the Hospitals, publique Worke- 
houses to employ the poor in, and Prisons; which being 
built, and reindow’d at the common charge, should be dis- 
posed of in convenient quarters of the city. The Hospitals 
would become one of the principal streets, but the prisons, 
and Tribunal for tryal of criminal offenders, might be built 
(as of old) neer some entrance of the city : about New-gate 
were a fitting place, as my plott represents it. 

The College of physicians would be in one of the best 





* L did reade this discourse to the Dr. before I had seene his plot, viz. 
llth Septr. 

+ In Fumifudio presented to his Majestie 1660, forewarning this sad 
accident. 
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parts of the towne, incircled with an handsom piazza for 
the dwelling of those learned persons, with the Chirurgions, 
Apothecaries, and Drougists in the streets about them ; 
for I am greatly inclin’d to wish, that all of a mysterie 
should be destined to their several quarters. Those of the 
hetter sort of shop keepers, who sell by retail, might be 
allotted to the sweetest, and most eminent streets and 
piazzas. The Artificers to the more ordinary houses, inter- 
medial and narrower passages (for such will hardly be 
avoided) that the noyse and tintamarre of their instru- 
ments may be the less importunate. The Taverns and 
Victualing houses sprinkled amongst them, and _ built 
accordingly. But even all these too, even the very meanest, 
should exactly respect uniformity, and be more substan- 
tially built than those in Covent-Garden, and other places, 
where once in twenty or thirty years they had need be 
built again, and therefore to be indulg’d a longer term. 

Spaces for ample Courts, Yards, and Gardens, even in 
the heart of the city there may be some to the principal 
houses, for state and refreshment ; but with great reserva- 
tion, because of the fractions they will make, and therefore 
rarely towards any principal streete. And I hope it will 
please his Majestie to proscribe by a publique and irrevers- 
able Edict, that no houses whatsoever may for the future, 
presume to be erected, not only about this city, but all the 
Nation besides, within such a distance from Magazines, 
Places of publique Records, and Churches, which should be 
preserv d as Sanctuaries. 

The Gates and Entries of the cittv, which are to be re- 
built, might be the subjects of handsome architecture, in 
form of triumphal arches, adorn’d with Statues, Relievos, 
and apposite Inscriptions, as Praefaces to the rest within, 
and should therefore by no means be obstructed by sheads, 
and ougly shops, or houses adhearing to them. And I wish 
this reformation, and the infinite danger of their being con- 
tinued, might extend to the demolishing those difformed 
buildings on London-bridge ; which not only indanger all 
the rest, but takes away from the beauty of it, and indeed 
of the whole city near the Thames. Instead of them, if 
there went a substantial Balustre of iron, decor’d with 
Statues upon their pedestals, at convenient distances, and 
the foot way elevated on each side, it would be exceedingly 
convenient ; whilst to secure the passengers by night, it 
wight be guarded by responsible house keepers in their 
turns. Or if they will needs have shops, let them be built of 
solid stone, made narrow and very low, like to those upon 
the Rialto at Venice ; but it were far better without them. 

One of the last, not least considerations, will be that of 
Paving, for which we have a laudable example in those 
streets of my Lord Treasurers, and Hatton Gardens, which 
mav be imitated. And why may not some of the distorted 
bricks, to be found amongst the rubbish, be reserved for 
these purposes ; especially the elevations destin’d for the 
foot-causeys before the fronts of the houses ? Unless they 
will be at the charge to lay it with Purbeck and flat stones, 
which indeed were to be preferred, yet their clinkears in 
Holland dos very well; and, as I remember, the Roman 
streets are so pav d. 

I have now no more to add, for the ease, 
tion of the streets, than to wish, that the use of sleds were 
introdue’d, and as few heavy carts as might be counten- 
ane’d. And that for the universal benefit (especially of 
those, who are not born to ride in coaches) that intolerable 
nuisance of spouts and gutters might be strictly reformed, 
and the waters so conveyed by close and perpendicular 
pipes (where they cannot be avoided) or to drop onely from 
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above the Modillions, as from Italian roofs. That no pipes 
for conveyance of waters for domestique uses be deriv’d 
from the Heads through church yards, or like unclean 
places, without being well immur’d in plaster of Paris. That 
plain tyle may be only employ’d instead of pan tyle ; un- 
less we coulc be perswaded into the use of slate, which is 
both beautifull and light. That no Bay windows and un- 
comely jettings, nor even Balconies (unless made of iron) 
be for the future peemitted. And that for the better 
expediting of this great design (worthy indeed of the great- 
est and best of Princes) store of all materials may be pro- 
vided betimes (bricks and tyles especially) because all sea- 
sons are not fit for it ; and that there be a diligent inspec- 
tion to examine their goodness: but the greatest and 
almost only desiderate will be that of Timber, which peace 
and industry will quickly furnish. And when all these were 
prepar d, and the Undertakers too as ready, if they be per- 
mitted to gratify their own phansies, without religiously 
intending to persue the Plan ; and that his Majestie (who 
is best able to judge of it) over rule in this ; it may possibly 
become a new indeed, but a very ougly city, when all is 
done. Whereas, if they permit themselves to be govern’d 
in this, we are not yet to despair of seeing (after a few 
years) such a city to emerge out of these sad and ruinous 
heaps, as may dispute it with all the cities of the World ; 
fitter for commerce, apter for government, sweeter for 
health, more glorious for beauty ; and in summ for whatso- 
ever could be desired to render it consummately perfect. 
Facile est Inventis addere. J. EVELYN. 








EDWIN ALFRED RICKARDS [F’]. 
Died at Bournemouth, 29th August 1920, 
aged forty-eight. 

Edwin Alfred Rickards, who was born in 1872, 
was articled in 1887 to Mr. R. J. Lovell, of 45, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. In the same year he entered 
the Royal Academy Schools and later studied at the 
Architectural Association. After the completien of 
his articles he assisted in the offices successively of 
Messrs. Dunn and Watson, Mr. Howard Ince. Mr. 
(George Sherrin and Mr. Leonard Stokes, and studied 
and travelled in France, Italv, and Egypt. In 1897 
he became asscciated in partnership with Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester and the late James Stewart, and with 
them carried out Cardiff Town Hall and Law Courts, 
Deptford Town Hall, and Hull Art School. Later 
works, in cenjunction with Mr. Lanchester. were the 
Central Hall. Westminster, the Third Church of 
Christ Scientist, Curzon Street, Cold Overton Hall, 
and business premises for Colnaghi and Obach, Bond 
Street, and for Bovril, Ltd., Bunhill Row. In 1916 
he volunteered for military service, was invalided 
home after three months in France, and continued on 
home service till he became seriously ill in April 1919. 
During this period he took an active part in the 
planning of the Motor Transport Works at Cippenham, 
Slough, prior to its being handed over to the Royal 
Engineers. He also prepared a striking design for 
the Imperial Canadian War Museum. 

Mr. Rickards was elected Fellow of the Institute 


in 1906, his proposers being Messrs. Leonard Stokes. 
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John Belcher and Henry T. Hare. “I know Mr. 
Rickards to be an architect of very high ability,” 
wrote Mr. Stokes on the proposal paper. He was a 
member of the Council for a term and served also on 
the Standing Committees for Art and Literature. 
Characteristic examples of his pencil work are to be 
seen in the charming drawings illustrating his partner 
Mr. Lanchester’s Paper * Town and Country: Some 
Aspects of Town Planning” | JourNAL R.1.B.A., 20th 
February 1909]; also in his own Papers“ The Art of 
the Monument,” read before the Institute in May 1910 
[¢bid. 28th May 1910], and * The Architect and Civic 
Ornamentation,” contributed to the Town Planning 
Conference, 1910 [TRANSACTIONS of the Conference, 
pp. 453-64]. He made numerous illustrations for 
his friend Arnold Bennett’s books, Paris Nights 
(Hodder and Stoughton) and From the Log of the 
Velsa (Chatto and Windus). He also illustrated Mr. 
P. G. Konody’s book Through the Alps to the 
Apennines published in 1909. In a Paper, * The 
Artistic Development of London,” read before the 
Institute in February 1911 [JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 18th 
February 1911], he dealt with the possibilities of 
artistic development as applied to the externals in 
the centre and best known portions of London. | 


The record of EK. A. Rickards’s professional career 
is even more inadequate than in most cases as an 
indication of his exceptional persenality. It is indeed 
rather a commentary on the fact that it was only by 
a suppression of his most highly developed gifts that 
he could find a place in the existing régime where his 
genius could evolve a measure of expression. Like 
Alfred Stevens, for whose designs he had a profound 
admiration, the trammels of our present system of 
carrying out work were always felt to be a handicap, 
architecture being so rarely regarded as a desirable 
thing for its own sake, and apart from its aspect as 
gracing a structure owning utilitarian requirements 
as its primary purpose. 

Rickards might have taken his place easily enough 
in the early days of the Renaissance, and it is hardly 
an overstatement to contend that in that congenial 
atmosphere his name would have come down to us 
as not the least among the splendid group of artists 
which gave renown to the Florence of the sixteenth 
century. He had the versatility and receptiveness 
that characterised them. a receptiveness quick to 
seize an idea, but only instantly to start on bringing 
it into harmony with his own method of expression. 
In the matter of versatility his keen appreciation of 
form and colour was well known to all his circle, and 
though, owing to the strenuous conditions of architec- 
tural practice in these days, especially for those not 
too favourably placed at the start, Rickards was not 
able to exercise these gifts to the fullest extent, he 
nevertheless did enough to prove that he might have 
taken a no less notable position as a sculptor or have 
developed into a painter of marked individuality. 
In his shghter sketches his sense of the beauty of 
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line was almost uncanny, a few rapid strokes giving 
a poise with vigour or grace, and if the mark was not 
hit at the first shot. there was no tinkering or correc- 
tion, but a repetition of the same rapid movement 
with acute mental concentration on the variaticns 
required. Rickards’s devotion to the art of his choice 
did not permit him to go very far in acquiring the 
technique of those allied to it, but it was none the 
less obvious that he possessed all the temperament 
and appreciation necessary to high achievement in 
any of these. 

It is probable that circumstances influenced his 
first choice in the direction of architecture. and it 
was clearly only later that experience showed him 
that architecture carried a certain measure of bondage 
not always to his taste—or rather that architecture is 
so seldom in demand without limitations that do 
not make it any less an art, but make it somewhat 
less the type of art that he would have chosen as a 
medium for expression. Though he enjoyed all his 
work intensely. if left to play with his ideas they 
generally took the form of ideal compositions of 
masses and sculpture conceived purely from the 
standpoint of emotional expression and not, as with 
most of us, starting from the basis of a building with 
a specific purpose. This conception of design did 
net prevent his bringing valuable ideas to bear on the 
problems that ordinarily present themselves : indeed 
a certain detachment from the usual attitude towards 
these made his handling of them more virile and 
productive. His appreciation of the dignity of architec 
ture forbade his accepting any dodge or makeshift in 
overcoming a practical difficulty; the whole treatment 
had to be restudied until such difficulties disappeared 
and a solution found that was the natural 
outcome of the requirement. It would be claiming 
too much to say that there was never a miscalculation 
in the methods taken to secure the desired effect, 
but, considering the individual character of his work, 
such mistakes were remarkably few, and were in 
more than one instance due to the difficulty in 
securing a full comprehension of his intention by the 
artists whose collaboration the design demanded. 

tickards throughout his life studied his art with 
absorbing interest, but such studies were not carried 
on by any obvious system, and the fact could only 
be recognised by his fertility in illustrating his 
suggestions by reference to buildings of various 
styles and ages. He possessed the faculty of noting 
only the factors that had a bearing on his own 
methods of design, and hence his knowledge sat 
lightly on him and his work preserved the intuitive 
character usual in the work of a genuine artist. Put 
in this form the impression conveyed yet lacks the 
force demanded in depicting his vivid personality ; it 
would perhaps be nearer the mark to take the view 
that, after the first few years of his career, Rickards 
rever deliberately or consciously studied, but that 
his exceptional sympathy with all branches of art 
and the quick reaction that beauty in every form 


was 
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produced in him provided all the interest necessary 
to sustain the vivid and vital character of his own 
work. 

Critical as he efforts, Rickards 
applied the same standard to that of his contem- 
poraries, and while quick to appreciate buildings 
showing beauty of treatment or imaginative fire, he 
was not given to spare his strictures on the work in 
which he discerned neither. That his sympathies 
were In no way narrow or governed by his own 
technique will be realised when it is mentioned that 
he always spoke with delight of the work of J. F. 
Bentley and W. Flockhart. The work of the former 
so interested him that he remarked on several occa- 
sions, ** One of these days I too will try a design in 
the Byzantine manner.” It may be doubtful whether 
he would ever have done so, but now, alas! the 
question is determined and such a design will never 
see the light. 

In the arts of painting and sculpture one felt that 
his opinions were quite exceptionally illuminating; he 
seemed to be able to overleap the obstacles due to 
technical inexperience in these and enter into the 
ideas prompting the work that interested him. How 
interested he could be in all artistic movements his 
friends must needs recognise, for he was always 
eager to impart his ideas and provoke an active 
discussion on them, not only as regards the activities 
allied to architecture, but extending to music, the 
stage, and to all things depending on emotional 
expression, This exceptional range of interest was 
the outcome cf an unusually developed mental 
activity, and this was the salient characteristic giving 
Rickards such an individual place in his circle of 
friends, supplemented possibly by a careless frankness 
as to his own sensations and experiences, when his 
sense of humour would impel him to relate any 
amusing happening regardless of whether his own 


was of his own 


part in it was to his advantage or otherwise. This 
aspect has been glanced at in his friend Arnold 


Bennett’s stories, Simon Fuge and The Regent. It 
may be called a foible, and of trivial import, but one 
cannot think of him without remembering it; and 
after all, when there is such a prevalent practice of 
utilising speech to disguise thought, it is refreshing 
when we meet one whose whole attitude was dia- 
metrically opposed to such con ealments. 

Such frankness naturally provoked a return, and 
Rickards would often be found in the midst of an 
animated discussion on some question of life or art. 
Too keenly absorbed in his surroundings to devote 
a large proportion of his time to reading. he neverthe- 
less contrived to extract from his books all that had 
a bearing on the subjects that interested him and 
to acquire a good general knowledge of most of the 
arts, more particularly those in which he desired to 
experiment. His desires in this direction outran the 
possibilities, but he did achieve a very individual and 
attractive technique in water colours, and his sense 
of form and 


line enabled him to make singularly 
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clever caricatures. His first attempt at etching 
showed that he might have been very successful in 
this craft, but cther claims precluded a further 
pursuit of it. 

It is impossible not to deplore the loss of one for 
whom many years of activity might have been 
anticipated ; the deprivation is the greater in that 
his genius had not reached its culminating point 
but was up to the last still progressing and gaining 
strength. Not only in regard to his own efforts, but 
in the stimulus he gave to others do we feel the 
poorer through his having left us. 

H. V. LANCHESTER [F.]. 


Professor C. H. Reilly [F.] writes in The Builder of 
3rd September : 

I saw Rickards at Southbourne on Tuesday last week. 
when he seemed to be recovering from a slight chill. The 
complaint he had contracted from exposure in France had 
been bravely fought, and the sort of victory, at any rate, 
that a long war brings seemed within his grasp. He was 
full of plans for the future, and had taken a house near 
London, to which he was moving next month. He was to 
meet his friends and take up his work again. It is unbel iev- 
able that he is now dead. 

It is more than that. His loss is a disaster. He was the 
most vital man in architecture in his period. Any of those 
who are between forty and fifty, and have mixed at all in 
architectural affairs in London, must at some time or other 
have come under the influence of his extraordinarily vivid 
personality and have been provoked and stimulated there- 
by. Twenty-five vears ago, fresh from the laurels of the 
Cardiff competition, he was the young man of achievement 
and renown whom all were anxious to know. He was the 
Augustus John of our profession, vigorous and disturbing. 
Those were the days of little orders and timid detail. ito 
such he came with his big-scale, full-blown baroque. He 
made monuments where others were designing wall pat- 
terns. He was inexhaustible in ideas, rich and profuse in 
the presentation of them. His drawings were as exciting as 
his personality. To meet him once or occasionally was to 
ensure a fierce argument. To know him at all intimately 
was to entertain a very deep affection for him. Like all 
thorough artists, there was something childlike and ap- 
pealing in his nature, a call for sympathy and under- 
standing. a keen desire to know how his work affected you 
which was very human and attractive. 

All this was twenty years ago. In the interval I had met 
him occasionally, and occasionally corresponded with him. 
Last month I saw him almost daily. In spirit he had not 
altered at all, hardly in externals. He was still the same 
inexhaustible talker, with the same vivid interest in life, 
the same combative nature. He was hard at work on a 
series of sketches, among them ideas for a large fountain as 
a war memorial to be erected in front of the Cardiff Town 
Hall, for which a commission had been given to Sir Thomas 
Brock. He had again taken up water-colour drawing, and 
with a new interest. He had made discoveries, and could 
out-Walcot Walcot. Indeed, the sketches I saw were more 
on the plane of Brabazon. Some were for his forthcoming 
book, the great collection of his multitudinous drawings, 
which is about to be published. A wider public will then 
see what a versatile draughtsman he was. Few people at 
present realise, for instance, that the most delicate draw- 
ings of the Russian ballet, made to illustrate an article of 





THE LATE ROBERT SMITH DODS 


Mr. Arnold Bennett's in pre-war days, are by the same 
hand we all know in his vigorous architectural per- 
spective. 

As to his building work, it is familiar to us all. Some love 
it, some hate it, none can be indifferent. [t is profitless in 
the case of so perfect a partnership as his to attempt an 
estimate of his share. He would be the last to desire it. 
But his drawings and his design—made while still in the 
Army—for the Imperial Canadian War Museum are proof 
of the peculiarly sculpturesque character of his work—the 
true essence of the baroque. When designing I should judge 
he saw his work in the solid more than most architects. 
His facility with perspective ensured this. His work always 
had a monumental quality and unity which his many 
sculptor friends appreciated. He was an architect other 
artists were glad to work with. His feeling for decoration 
was intense. Think of the rich quality of the facades of 
Cardiff and Deptford Town Halls, and the ornament on the 
lower portion of the Westminster building. There was an 
individual quality in his detail which few architects outside 
the great Italians have achieved. There is nothing sudden 
or unrelated in it, it is always expressive and harmonious. 
He had not the advantage of belonging to a group or school, 
yet his work had a consistency and character which is un- 
mistakable. It lasted, too, over 25 years of a very full 
life. He enjoyed his work, as every creative artist must, 
up to the hilt. Last week he told me the happiest hours 
of his life—and he had tasted many pleasures, had travelled 
much, loved and understood music as few can—had been 
the hours spent with his partner in evolving the monu- 
mental schemes they have submitted in all the great com- 
petitions of our time. For these and much more we all are 
and must remain his debtors. 


* J. B.,” the well-known art critic, writing in the 
Manchester Guardian (3rd September), under the 
heading ** A Modern Master of the Baroque,” says : 

*- Rickards was one of the outstanding architects of his 
time, a brilliant draughtsman, an ingenious planner, and a 
bold and gallant experimenter. In him the baroque found 
perhaps its best exponent. Belcher (*“ with him,’ as the 
lawyers say, Beresford Pite) began the modern expression 
of the cavalier spirit in architecture in that jewel of London 
City buildings, the Chartered Accountants’ Hall in Moor- 
gate Street. Rickards carried it further, but his tragedy 
was that the Fates doomed him to express it chiefly 
through two religious buildings, the Wesleyan Central Hall, 
Westminster, and the Christian Science Church in Curzon 
Street. The first, in which the accommodation demands 
were too great for the site, is an astonishing piece of honey- 
comb planning and brilliant skilful improvisation brought 
together under a graceful outline. But there is nothing in 
it that speaks of the ‘ church fugitive ’ of the Methodists 
that here made its material home. The Christian Science 
Church, too, was an ideal quite outside of his fluent, witty, 
and spumanti spirit. The harsh treatment of the columns 
without finesse and the deadness of surface suggested 
rather * drawing-board designing ’ than the vital interested 
effort of a designer that knew his effects before he evolved 
them. But with all its defects it is one of the notable 
things in West London. Rickards reached his best in one 
of his less important works, the Art Gallery of Colnaghi and 
Obach in Bond Street. This is, I think, the best art dealer’s 
gallery in Europe. Here he combined opulence and taste 
with a touch of refined swagger that perfectly expresses the 
Bond Street idea. Deptford Town Hall has qualities which 
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make it one of the outstanding things of its kind in this 
country. Cardiff Town Hall is less successful, but the Hull 
School of Art is an example for such edifices. 

“ It is ever to be regretted that the work which Rickards 
would have done so wonderfully never came his way. He 
would have given the modern picture palace a habitation 
imaginatively grandiose and expressive—curiously enough, 
Bernini’s house in Rome is now a picture house—and as 
these buildings will be the most emphatic rhetoric of our 
street architecture, one would have been happy to have 
seen it in such strong and gallant hands. He was associated 
with Mr. Lanchester in most of his works.”’ 








ROBERT SMITH DODS [4.]. 

By the death in Sydney, New South Wales, on 
23rd July, of Robert Smith Dods, at the age of 52, 
architecture in Australia has suffered a serious loss. 
R. 8. Dods was born in New Zealand, but by family 
ties, education, and residence may be claimed by 
Queensland. His professional education began in 
Edinburgh, in 1886, where he was fortunate in his 
opportunities. Then followed an industrious and 
stimulating period in London, where work was done 
in the War Office and as an assistant of Sir Aston 
Webb and others. Of this period of his life more 
might be written by Sir R. 8. Lorimer and Messrs. J. 
Begg and W. Tapper, with whom a lifelong friendship 
remained, 

These student years produced a skilful draughtsman 
and a ready and well-equipped designer with the con- 
structional and business knowledge necessary for 
effective practice. There was also acquired an in- 
terest and skill in applied art (this was the day of the 
Arts and Crafts movement) that bore fruit later in 
help freely given to Australian students and crafts- 
men. Travel, too, there was in Europe and America, 
and in 1891 entry into the Royal Institute by the 
Associate examination. The young architect was an 
example of the good results that the older system of 
professional education could produce with an apt and 
willing student. In 1896 Mr. Dods returned to Aus- 
tralia, and in Brisbane the firm of Hall & Dods was 
formed, whereof the younger partner became responsi- 
ble for the bulk of the designs. Architecture in 
Queensland at that time did not average a high qual- 
ity ; one or two architects were doing commendable 
work, the bulk was at best commonplace—cast iron 
and leaded glass were the principal manifestations of 
artistic aspirations. In this field the newcomer soon 
aroused public interest and criticism of his virile 
work, which to the local untutored eye was revolu- 
tionary. The popular criticism is still remembered, 
yet in a year or two most of the innovations became 
accepted elements, though the imitators rarely ap- 
proached the skill of the originator. During seven- 
teen years of a leading practice, much domestic, com- 
mercial, hospital and church work was done. As 
architect to the Diocese of Brisbane, Mr. Dods super- 
vised the erection of the Cathedral of St. John, de- 
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signed by J. L. Pearson, R.A., and F. L. Pearson. 
He also designed a number of churches and allied 
buildings ; his most important church was one for 
the Roman Catholic faith, that of St. Brigid, Brisbane. 
In 1913, Mr. Dods went to Sydney, as a wider field, 
and the firm of Spain, Cosh & Dods was constituted. 
In spite of war disturbance, important work was done, 
and Mr. Dods’ principal contribution was a large 
office building, which he did not live to complete. 
When the end came, several commissions of interest 
and importance were in hand. 

It was an unkind fate that robbed Australia 
good an architect so soon, but enough has been left 
in spiteof some major disappointments—to makeitim- 
possible to write a history of architecture in Australia 
without account of the work of R. 8S. Dods. A man of 
great vitality, though frequently of indifferent health, 
Mr. Dods had a strong personality, a swift apprehen- 
sion, and a rapid judgment. He was a quick worker, 
with methods that, while despising unnecessary 
labour, spared no trouble to make good architecture. 
His frankness was occasionally disconcerting, but witha 
fairness and humour that disarmed resentment, he was 
respected by all ranks in the building industry and by 
his professional brethren. His independent spirit some- 
times made him impatient with a client unwilling 
to accept the unfamiliar, but his charm of manner, 
sureness of ground, and ready wit usually overcame 
resistance. Well read and with a lively interest in 
affairs, of a generous spirit that helped many students 
and others, R. 8. Dods did much for his country and 
his art. . 


»f so 


A. E. Brooks | Licentiate}. 








THE LATE DR. CONDER [F.] (ante, p. 


The dwindling band of those who, in one capacity 
or other, worked under Wm. Burges, A.R.A.. has 
just suffered further diminution. Within the past 
few years we have lost from the company H. W. 
Lonsdale, R. Phené Spiers, Wm. Unsworth and 
W. G. B. Lewis amongst others: now it is Josiah 
Conder whom we must sadly count with the departed 
members. 

By some good fortune I was directed to set up my 
drawing-board alongside Conder’s in the Buckingham 
Street office where, as a newly-fledged assistant, | 
had been admitted in 1874. Thus it came about 
that in many ways he gave me a lead. both in the 
office and out of it. Together, of an evening, we 
drew from the Life at the Slade School and, in the 
adjacent courtyard, drilled in the ranks of The 
Artists’ Rifles, being agreed that at least we ought 
to know how to serve The Franco-Prus- 
sian War had been a recent experience. 

Conder was a student of architecture who wasted 
no energy in fancy-flights, but grimly stuck to what- 
ever he had to do, soon proving himself a man who 
could be relied on to carry through whatever he had 
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deliberately undertaken ; and his enviable capability 
for getting work done to time was only in keeping 
with his characteristic thoroughness. The working- 
out of his design for the Soane Medallion, which I 
was privileged to witness, afforded me an object- 
lesson in dogged persistency and self-reliance. He 
mastered his work. No wonder that his fine qualities 
were appreciated by our friends the Japanese. 
WaLrerR MILLARD j-1.]. 








REVIEWS. 
THE SOANE MUSEUM. 


Description of the House and Museum on the North Side of 

Inn Fields, the Residence of Sir John Soane. 
With 56 photo illustrations, 7 plans, and incidental 
details. Edited from the original Description written by th 
Founder in 1835 by Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
Curator of the Sir John Soane Museum. 8° Lond. 1920. 

English Eighteenth-Century Sculptures in Sir John Soane’s 
Museum. By Arthur T. Bolton, Curator. With 21 illus- 
trations. Museum Publications, No. 7.| 2s. 
Sold only at the M use um. | 


Lincoln's 


Soane 


Soane is one of those architects, a constant!y recur- 
ring type in history, who has probably suflered as 
much from the extravagant praises of his admirers as 
from the depreciation of hostile critics. At one time 
it was the fashion to regard him as the exponent of 
all that was false and theatrical in architecture. The 
pendulum has now swung to the other extreme and 
his reputation is in danger of being permanently 
damaged hy a wave of unreasoning enthusiasm. To 
parody a cynicism attributed te Disraeli. it might be 
said of Soane’s work that it contained much that was 
true and much that was original, but, unfortunately, 
that which was true was not original and that which 
was original was not true. By the end of the eizhteenth 
century the great Classic tradition had become a little 
thin and attenuated, disturbing elements were at 
work, and one sometimes feels that Soane was a sort 
of architectural Canute, vainly striving to keep back 
the waves of the disintegrating forces. 

There is one aspect of Sir John Soane that will 
appeal greatly to all modern architects, and that is 
when one views him asa collector. Soane was a mighty 
collector, both of the works of his contemporaries and 
that of the artists of the past. To-day everyone seems 
to be a collector—the shop of the antique dealer is to 
be found in almost every town of any size throughout 
the country—but we no longer collect, or to a very 
limited extent, and then chiefly confined to easel 
pictures, the work of contemporaries. Disgusted with 
the fatuities of the nineteenth century, we are seeking 

perhaps a little feverishly—to establish a better 
standard of taste, to gather round us such a collection 
of beautiful objects that the next generation will 
possibly accept them as a matter of course. and will 
then, with eyes trained by the work of the older 
artists, give themselves to the joy of creative art. 

Soane was a prince of collectors, and we of to-day 


THE VILLA CAPRA 


are under a great debt for the priceless examples of 
all kinds, of all dates, that he has left us. Our debt is 
hardly less to Mr. Arthur Bolton, the Curator of the 
Soane Museum, for the care and enthusiasm with 
which he has arranged these treasures and for the two 
very charming little guides, the small books that 
form the subject of this notice. 

The Description of the House and Museum has been 
edited from the original “ Description * written by 
the founder in 1835, of which only 150 copies were 
printed. The title page, which sets out Sir John’s 
many qualifications and important appointments, also 
states that Soane was “ Grand Superintendent of the 
Works of the United Fraternity of Free and Accepted 
Masons of England,” from which it would appear that 
the worthy knight was a speculative Mason as well as 
a practical one. This edition is enriched by an intro- 
duction of the Editor’s giving an interesting account 
of Soane’s life. Apparently even in those days of 
distinguished and wealthy clients it was not easy for 
a young architect to establish himself in practice. 
Writing of Soane’s return from Italy at the instance 
of the Bishop of Derry (afterwards first Marquis of 
Bristol), Mr. Bolton states: ‘* Though 
the promises held out to him were not 
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history and lives of these late eighteenth-century 
sculptors, and is made doubly interesting by the 
illustrations which set it off. Two of the most 
interesting are the bust of Sir William Chambers 
(Plate IV.), by Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A., and 
the magnificent eagle from Cailton House (Plates XII. 
and XIIJI.). 
SranLey C. Ramsey [F.]. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Villa Capra. 
9th Se ptember, 1920. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A., 

Dear Sir,—The best of the imitations of Palladio’s 
design* has always appeared to me to be that of Mere- 
worth Castle, in Kent, owned by Lord Falmouth. It 
was designed by Colin Campbell for the Earl of West- 
moreland in 1748, and is reputed to have cost a very 
large sum of money. In plan and elevation it possesses 
some improvements on the original design, such as the 





realised, the young architect rapidly 
achieved a position for himself. and in 
five years was paying his expenses.” If 
it took a man of Soane’s brilliant record 
and magnificent introductions five years 
to establish himself and at the end find 
he was only paying his expenses, the 
young architects of to-day may take 
heart. 

It would be impossible in such a short 
review as this to even mention a small 
proportion of the exhibits of the Museum, 
but the vases and frieze belonging to 
Robert Adam (and very beautiful vases 
they are). shown on pages 76 and 77. and 
the watch given by Queen Anne to Sir 
Christopher Wren, illustrated on page 101, 
should have an especial interest for all 
architects. In his Kxordium Soane states : 
** One of the objects | had in view was to 
show, partly by graphic illustration, the 
union and close connection between paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture—music and poetry.” 
No mean object this, even for the “ Grand Superin- 
tendent of the Works of the United Fraternity of Free 
and Accepted Masons of England.” 

English Eighteenth-Century Sculptures in Sir John 
Soane’s Museum is also edited by Mr. Bolton, and, as 
the title sets forth, it illustrates the contemporary 
work of Soane’s sculptor friends. Flaxman may be 
taken as the typical sculptor of Soane’s time, and he 
is well represented in the Museum. The “ Classic’’ 
still charms, but it has become a little pensive ; it lacks 
the vigour and vitality of the true Classic. The book 
contains much interesting information as to the 








MEREWORTH CASTLE, KENT. 


omission of the incongruous arches enclosing the ends 
of the porticoes, the omission of the steps on the side 
elevations, and three of the passages on the ground 
floor. The southern side, facing the park, contains a 
single gallery, 80 ft. long, which is a very pleasing 
feature. 

Mereworth has a fireplace in each room, and the 
flues are cleverly carried up, inside the brick dome, 
to the central cupola.—Yours faithfully, 

R. Laneron Coe [F.]. 
Hiorns 


* - The Villa Palladiana, Vicenza.” By F. R. 


(JOURNAL R.I.B.A., August, 1920). 
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BRITISH WAR MEMORIALS 
IN FRANCK. 


THE 


By BEATRIX Brice, in The Times, 2nd September, 1920. 


I write for those whose men, dead in battle, now rest 
there whe:e they gave their lives. I write for those 
who cannot go to France. Especially for those who 
fo. varying reasons opposed or were 2fraid of military 
cemeteries. 

I have just seen the finished work at Forceville, and 
it is the most perfect, the noblest. the most ciassically 
beautiful memorial that any loving heart or any proud 
nation could desire to their heroes fallen in a foreign 
land. 

Your own man has a wonderful grave, the nation 
has a wonderful monument. 

Think first of your idea cf a cemetery. At the best 
it is undistinguished ; at the worst a confused and 
melancholy jumble. Think of a monument, you see 
an obelisk, a statue, some stone erection—there are 
many—and what special emotion do they rouse ? 
You must read the inscription before you know whom 
or what they commemorate. But wherever the eye 
falls on one of these Acres of God men know at once, 
without question, that here soldiers of Britain laid 
down their lives. 

Picture this strangely stirring place. A lawn en- 
closed of close clipped turf, banded across with line on 
line ot flowers, and linked by these bands of flowers, 
uncrowded, at stately intervals stand in soldierly 
ranks the white headstones. And while they form as 
perfect, as orderly a whole as any iegiment on parade, 
yet they do not shoulder each other. Every one is 
set apart in flowers, every one casts its shade upon a 
gracious space of green. Each one, so stern in outline, 
is most rich in surface, for the crest of the regiment 
stands out with bold and arresting distinction above 
the strongly incised names. 

Beyond and behind them the stone of Remembrance 

an Altar of Sacrifice—witnesses ‘* Their name liveth 
for evermore,” and through the midst a broad white 
pathway leads to the foot of the Cross, outstretched 
arms sheltering them and bearing the Sword. 

It is the simplest place, it is the grandest place Lever 
It is filled with an atmosphere that leaves vou 
very humble, that gives you wonderful thoughts. 

These men took things simply, gave life simply, 
with no straining after glory, no thought beyond the 
job in hand, yet are they not only gloricus, but a 
glorious part of a long and a great line 

Chivalry, knighthood, heroism, self-sacrifice from 
age to age are knit together here, breathing from the 
Cross, from the graven heraldry of our history in arms, 
from the names of these the flower of the manhood of 
our race, 

From end to end that battle line of four years’ 
suffering will be set at no great intervals with this sign, 
this seal, unmistakable and unique, of a region con- 
secrated for ever to Britain by the valou 
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CHRONICLE. 

Franco-British Conference on Architectural Education. 

Arrangements are in progress for holding a joint 
conference in Paris for the purpose of discussing the 
need for revision of present methods of architectural 
education in order to give students a better practical 
training and more adequate equipment for the pro- 
fession of architecture. The conference is being orga- 
nised under the joint auspices of the R.I.B.A. and the 
Société des Architectes Diplémés par le Gouverne- 
ment. The British delegates will include representa- 
tives of the Institute, the Royal Academy Schools. 
the Scottish Architectural Schools, the A.A. School, the 
University of London, the London Ateliers, and the 
Board of Architectural Education. The French 
delegates will include representatives of the Institut 
de France, the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts, and 
the chief architectural societies of France. Lieut.- 
Colonel P. Cart de Lafontaine, O.B.E. [A.], is Hon. 
Secretary of the Conference. 

Civic Survey Exhibition, Oct. 18—Nov. 13. 

The arrangements for holding the Civic Survey 
Exhibition proposed in the last Report of the Archi- 
tects’ War Committee are in preparation, and full 
details will be published in the JourNAL and profes- 
sional press at an early date. The Exhibition will 
be held in the galleries of the Royal Institute during 
the four weeks, from Monday, 18th October, to 
Saturday, 13th November, 1920, and will be open 
free to the public daily from 10 to 5 (Saturdays 10to 1). 
The exhibits will consist mainly of the maps and 
diagrams resulting from the war-time employment 
of architects in collecting and recording in diagrain- 
matic form data relating to the various factors and 
conditions upon which depend the welfare of the 
inhabitants of the particular areas dealt with. These 
surveys were made by architects whose work had been 
brought to a standstill by the war, and were carried 
out, under the direction of the Civic Survey Joint 
Committee, in the areas of Greater London, South 
Lancashire (Liverpool and Manchester) and South 
Yorkshire (Leeds). A series of special conferences 
will be held during the Exhibition upon such matters 
as London Traffic, London Housing, Public Health 
(Preventive and Curative), Business Aspects of the 




















RESOLUTIONS OF THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS 


Civie Survey, Civic Survey from the Woman’s point 
of view, Geology and the Civic Survey, the History 
and Archeology of London, etc. Animportant exhibit 
will be the London Society's Development Plan of 
Greater London of the Future, and one of the con- 
ferences will be devoted to it. 


Government of Ireland Bill, 1920. 


The following letter has been addressed on behalf 
of the Council of the Institute to Sir Hamar Green- 
wood, Chief Secretary for Ireland :— 


6th August, 1920 

Sir,—The Royal Institute of British Architects has 
received a series of recommendations made by the 
Institution of Professional Civil Servants (Ireland), 
which it is understood are being embodied in a 
memorial to His Majesty’s Government in connection 
with the above Bill. 

The Council of this Institute have carefully con- 
sidered the recommendations, and desire to bring to 
your notice the following points in support of the 
views expressed sc far as they affect technical and pro- 
fessional Civil Servants. 

1. Under the proposals contained in Clause 53 of the 
Bill it is felt that the assistance of a professional repre- 
sentative would be of considerable value to the Com- 
mittee in their deliberations, and that such representa- 
tive should be appointed by the Professional and 
Technical Division, which would have a special know- 
ledge in making the selection. 

2. The proposed Amendment to Clause 60 of the 
Bill to provide 4 weeks’ notice of a proposed appoint- 
ment in the Gazette appeals to the Council as a reason- 
able period. 

3. With regard to the voluntary retirement of a Pro- 
fessional Civil Servant, it might be highly undesirable 
to enforce the retention of an Architect or Architec- 
tural assistant who is no.longer in sympathy with the 
work upon which he is engaged. 

4. Another point to which the Council attach con- 
siderable importance is the question of remuneration 
and pension of Professional Civil Servants. The years 
of training and study necessary to secure efficient 
service entails much monetary outlay and moreover 
delays the entry of an Architect into official life. 
Further, it sometimes happens that an Architect who 
has specialised in some particular branch of the pro- 
fession has devoted vears in acquiring the knowledge 
necessary to fill a specialised position ; the remunera- 
tion offered should therefore be such as to induce 
highly qualified Architects to offer their services in the 
interests of the State. 

It is earnestly hoped you will give these views your 
favourable consideration, which are submitted to 
assist you in your task of finding the best solution of 
the problem on which you are engaged. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN W. SIMPSON, Presidext R.I.B.A. 
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Resolutions of the Pan-American Congress of Architects. 
The Institute has received through the Foreign 
Office a copy of the Resolutions passed at the recent 
Pan-American Congress of Architects. The following 
is the full text : 
I. Crry IMPROVEMENTS. 

1. That the Government and Municipal authorities of 
all American countries should legislate in regard to the 
adoption of uniform plans for towns and cities, the present 
system of * squares ”’ to be followed only in exceptional 
cases; the laying out of parks and gardens, and the 
choice of plants, shrubs, etc.; the selection of suitable 
sites for public buildings and monuments ; and the framing 
of regulations complementary to the above. 

2. That a special course of “City Improvements” 
should be included in the curriculum of colleges and schools 
of architecture, and that free classes should be given by 
the architects’ societies. 

3. That leagues should be founded in every American 
city to arouse, direct and stimulate Government initiative. 

4. That a * Pan-American City League” should be 
founded. 

II. Bur~pinG MATERIALS. 

That the Governments of American countries should 
direct the attention of their institutes and State labora- 
tories to improving the method of production and exporta- 
tion of building materials peculiar to each country, and 
that the use of such material should be encouraged in 
every way. That an account of such investigations 
should be published by an International Institute. That 
the Architects’ Societies should form exhibitions of build- 
ing materials and effect an interchange of such materials. 

IIL. PRoFESSION OF ARCHITECT. 

That, in order to improve the aspect of towns and 
cities; to frame definite rules as to the conditions of 
dwelling houses, which influence to so great an extent the 
people’s moral and physical well-being; to ensure the 
beauty, safety and hygiene of every kind of building ; and 
generally to diffuse culture, the degree of Architect must 
be recognised by the State, and the duties of the profession, 
which is the only one in a position to deal with the problems 
under discussion, established by law. 

IV. Cuear DweE.iinc Hovsss. 

That the Government and Municipal Authorities should 
be encouraged to co-operate in the construction of dwelling 
houses that shall be both cheap and hygienic. That the 
construction of detached houses in the neighbourhood of 
industrial and manufacturing centres should be encou- 
raged, as also the erection of tenements in densely popu- 
lated centres. That, before granting permission to build, 
the ground on which such houses are to be erected shall be 
supplied with drainage system, light and pavement. That 
the Municipalities and Departments concerned shall be 
required to modify the building regulations at present in 
force, adapting them to the economic needs of such build- 
ings, in order to effect a saving in the execution of the 
works without leaving anything undone pertaining to the 
hygiene, safety and general aspect of such buildings. That 
attention should be drawn to the desirability of founding 
in each country a “ National Bank for the building of 
cheap houses,’ to which employers, capitalists and wealthy 
landowners should contribute. That night-shelters for 
those unable to afford a cheap and decent lodging should 
be built. 
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V. Pusiic CULTURE. 

That to educate the public appreciation of architecture: 
exhibitions of applied arts should be held periodically. 
That the Authorities should form museums of casts of the 
works of famous sculptors and architects, and that free 
access to public buildings and monuments should be 
granted. That a yearly prize for the best conceived and 
executed building should be awarded, and that lectures on 
the subject should be given in the primary and secondary 
schools of each country. 

VI. PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ARCHITECT. 

That the Governments of American countries should 
frame laws defining the responsibility of the Architect, 
specifying clearly the responsibility of the Architect and 
that of the Contractor. 

VII. ARCHITECTURAL TRAINING. 

That, for any progress to be made in the architecture of 
American countries, special Schools or Colleges of Archi- 
tecture should be founded in which the necessary artistic, 
technical and scientific training would be given. 


VIII. ** PAN-AMERICAN CENTRE.” 

That a ~* Pan-American Centre ~ should be formed, and 
that an interchange of professors and students of Archi- 
tecture should be effected between the various schools in 
America, thus creating a real professional solidarity. 

IX. Buripine AcTIVITIEs. 

That the Municipal Authorities should be desired to 
study the modification of the system in force, with a view 
to increasing the tax on unoccupied sites. That all 
materials and machinery required for building purposes, 
imported from abroad, should be allowed to enter the 
country free of duty, and that the Transport Tariff should 
be revised, in order to reduce freight rates. That the 
Municipal Authorities should be desired to modify the 
present regulations respecting the hygiene and safety of 
dwelling houses, with a view to transforming workmen’s 
tenements into flats. That the Public Authorities should 
be urged to fight the Trusts. That the training of com- 
petent workmen should be encouraged by the Govern- 
ments in their Industrial Schools ; and that private con- 
cerns founded for the exploitation of any industry 
necessary to the building trade should be encouraged. 
That an improvement in the mortgage system should be 
studied, special mention being made of the system in force 
in the Argentine Mortgage Bank. That the laws of the 
country and the Municipal regulations relative to building 
should be revised. 


Stone for the Abbey. 

The discussion in The Times on the above subject 
has included the following contribution from Mr. 
Epwin J. SapGrRoveE| F.] published on the 18th ult.: 

The letter of Professor W. R. Lethaby in yesterday's 
issue of The Times| Journnar R.I.B.A., August, pp. 454-55 | 
is extremely interesting and contains sound and valuable 
advice for the community generally, and it is in addition a 
clear indication that at least some of our leading architects 
are shaking off the cloak of prejudice which has retarded 
for many years the preservation by artificial means of 
stone work in our historical and monumental fabrics. — | 
have had possibly as large an experience as any other archi- 
tect in this country in restoring and preserving stonework, 
so I think I can fairly claim to speak with some 
on the subject. 
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The Professor is quite right when he recommends that 
a preservative fluid should be applied to the stone when the 
building is erected, but I strongly disagree when he sug- 
gests that the preservative may be a “limewash.”” My 
own personal experience shows that to cloak the stone with 
anything in the nature of a thick material such as * lim»- 
wash ” or ** cement slurry ” does more harm to the stone 
than leaving it untouched. The proper thing to do is to 
use a colourless ‘ solution” which should soak into the 
stone. its effect being to harden the face without either 
discolouring or concealing the natural grain of the stone. 
Such a solution is obtainable, and I have used it with 
marked success for many years. The danger of using a 
‘slurry ”’ or * distemper ”’ is that in a comparatively short 
time the * slurry ” deteriorates and allows the rain to get 
between it and the stone, retarding evaporation and accele- 
rating decomposition. If stonework in London is periodi- 
cally brushed down and treated with preservative as before 
described, it will withstand all the stone-destroying ele- 
ments in our London atmosphere. 

So much for the preservation of the stone. Now with 
regard to * restoration.” I claim that where large stones 
are decayed even to the depth of several inches, there is no 
justification for destroying the remainder of the block by 
chopping it out in order to replace a new stone. In the 
first place, it is a slow process and very costly ; secondly, 
the jarring of the mason’s tools disturbs and loosens the 
joints of the fabric immediately adjoining ; and, thirdly, 
you are destroying a great deal more of the ancient stone 
than there is any need to do. There is, in my opinion, a 
better way of doing it, which I have adopted for many 
years, and that is, to cut away all the decayed parts back 
to a clean face, and then build forward from that face with 
a composition which forms a chemical adhesion to the old 
stone, and which can be carved, moulded, and worked just 
the same as quarried stone, and which cannot be detected 
from it; but yet for many vears there has been strong 
prejudice against it. In fact, I have had the old stone 
from an ancient fabric actually crushed up and reconsti- 
tuted and used in the repairs, which I submit is a more 
justifiable way of carrying out restoration than inserting 
large quantities of new stone which have no connection 
whatsoever with the historical edifice. 

In these times, when work of all kinds is so extremely 
costly, a system such as I have mentioned inight be utilised 
to great advantage in the Abbey restoration, especially in 
those parts where the carved and pierced masonry is only 
partly decayed. Thousands of pounds could be saved in 
that way. 


Mr. Wu. Woopwarp [F.], in The Times of the 
26th ult., points out that the durability of Portland 
‘tone depends upon the bed from which it is taken. 
The best bed is the * Whitbed,” from which Mr. 
Woodward personally selected the stone used in build- 
ing the Piccadilly Hotel. A matter of importance in 
all stone, says Mr. Woodward, is to see that it is laid 
upon its natural bed, and that it is exposed to the air 
for a little time before it is fixed, so as to relieve it of 
some of the moistwe which is in it when first quarried. 
There are many stones which wear and weather well 
in the immediate locality of their quarries, but which 
rapidly deteriorate in London. Such are Bath stone, 
Painswick stone, and Caen stone, which should receive 
some preservative. Mr. Woodward himself has used 
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country. 


on Bath stone in building an hotel in the 


Mr. H. D. Prircnertt, Licentiate, of Darlington, 
writes : 

~ After reading the interesting opinions in the 
JOURNAL of August with regard to the best stone to 
use in the restoration of Westminster Abbey it 
occurred to me that Leeds might be quoted. There 
are few towns in England that have a more smoky 
atmosphere than this big city or where the masonry 
buildings are blacker but where you find less decay. 
The Town Hall, opened in 1858, is, I think, as perfect 
as on the day it was finished, and so are all the other 
buildings built of the famous Park Spring stone. I 
cannot find in any works on construction whether the 
Town Hall is of stone from this quarry—if not from 
this one it is from some other noted quarry near 
Leeds. If these stones have stood the test of Leeds 
smoke they will, I think, stand that of London.” 


Conditions in the Building Trade : Improved Outlook. 

It is announced that an agreement designed to ex- 
pedite house building has now been reached as a result 
of the negotiations between the Government and the 
Building Re-settlement Committee of the Joint Indus- 
trial Council for the Building Trade. The Government 
have accordingly asked the Re-settlement Committee 
to approach the trade unions with a view to immediate 
action. 

The Government's o.iginal proposals were printed 
in full in the last issue of the JoURNAL [pp. 452-53}. 
They included (1) an increase in the number cf skilled 
men in the trade by the grading up of unskilled men, 
the training of ex-Service men, and the resumption of 
apprenticeships, extended to older men ; (2) a system 
of payment by results; and (3) a guarantee against 
loss of wages for time lost on housing schemes through 
of weather. The Re-settlement Committee 
criticised the methods suggested, and definitely re- 
jected the proposals for payment by results and for 
up-grading. They made counter-proposals for aug 
menting the supply of labour by the introduction of 
adult apprentices. 

The Government thereupon formulated revised pro- 
posals for increasing the supply of labour (partly by 
admitting ex-Service men as apprentices up to the age 
of 26, for an apprenticeship of three years, their mini- 
mum wage beginning at 50 per cent. of the journey 
man’s wage), and for increasing output. 

After further negotiations, the Re-settlement Committee 
submitted a long memorandum detailing the modifications 
which they suggested in the Government plan. They re- 
garded it as essential, to meet the Government’s proposal 
to start adult apprentices at 50 per cent. of the standard 
rate, that employers should be given some guarantee in 
regard to continuity of contracts over the period covered 
by the indentures. While preference should be given to 
ex-Service men, the committee objected to making this a 
hard-and-fast condition, since if trainees for the skilled 
trades could be drawn from the ranks of the unskilled in 
these trades, a greater degree of immediate efficiency might 
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be expected than by employing men entirely unconnected 
with the building trade merely because they were ex- 
Service men. The committee agreed that housing schemes 
should have the first call on labour, and urged that the 
distribution of contracts is necessary in order that the 
greatest possible proportion of existing building labour 
shall be available for the purpose. 

After explaining the objections to payment by results, 
the Committee submitted that an increased output per man 
would directly result from a suitable augmentation of the 
personnel of the trade, and by re-arrangement and improve- 
ment of existing working conditions. They said that prac- 
tical men agreed that greater output is produced on jobs 
on which a full complement of workmen is employed. The 
concession of some payment in respect of time lost through 
stress of weather would attract back to the industry a large 
number of men who have migrated to other occupations. 

The agreement which has been reached is based on the 
Government's proposals and the Committee’s modifications 
indicated above. The arrangements for dealing with loss 
of wages through stress of weather will be settled between 
employers and operatives, subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Health, in so far as the finance of housing 
schemes may be affected. 


New Building Wage Claim. 


The Times of the 28th ult. published the following 
from Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretary RI.B.A. : 

* The Secretary of the London Master Builders’ 
Association states that the cost of building has reached 
its highest limit, and that the industry cannot stand a 
further increase in wages. As far as can be judged 
from the architects’ side of the matter this contention 
is correct ; the building public are quite prepared to 
pay a high price, but in mcst cases they find them- 
selves unable to accept the tenders that they receive, 
and the work falls through. 

‘In my own experience, the work that has been 
killed by high prices since, say, the date of the Armis- 
tice is very much greater in amount than that which 
has been carried out-—probably five times as much- 
and I am constantly hearing from architects that their 
experience is similar to mine. Further, one knows of 
very many cases of people who wish to build but who 
take no st»ps at all because they realise that the cost 
is beyond their means. It seems obvious that ulti- 
mately men can only be paid what they earn, and the 
surest step towards increased wages is the increase of 
output. The work should either be paid for at piece- 
work rates, or the men should be graded according to 
their skill and capacity, so as to secure a constant 
incentive not only to industry, but also to skilful work. 
[t is a strange thing that men of experience and out- 
standing skill are content to share a flat rate with 
those who cannot compare with them actual 
capacity. 

* At the present time there is the probability of a 
good deal of unemployment in the near future because 
the really important work has been abandoned or 
shelved, but if the encouragement of a greatly in- 
creased output were offered to would-be employers 
there would be full employment for years to come.” 
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The Housing Problem in Germany. 

The September issue of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Magazine has an interesting article, with 
illustrations, by Herr Bernhard Kampffmeyer, Chair- 
man of the German Garden Gity Association, dealing 
with the Housing Problem in Germany since the war. 
There was a deficiency, he says, of more than a 
million dwellings, a great deficiency of craftsmen and 
labourers, and an enormous shortage of building 
material. To encourage building at the beginning 
of 1919 considerable credits were granted by the 
(fovernment to private persons and public utility 
societies, the maximum per house amounting to 
M.18,000. 


“Tt was soon seen, however (Herr Kampfimeyer says)?’ 
that in consequence of the perpetual rise of building 
material and wages the grant was quite insufficient. It 
was based on the assumption that building costs were five 
times greater than before the war. In reality they became 
ten times higher. No private builders or societies of 
public utility with experience built at all. Only newly 
formed societies and private persons without experience 
started building, with the result that all would have come 
to bankruptey if the Government had not increased the 
grant in proportion to the increased cost of building, 
making the average grant throughout Germany about 
M.40,000 for each house or lodging. And even then the 
rents of these houses had to be 100 per cent. more than 
pre-war rents. The time of building a house was extremely 
long for lack of building material and craftsmen. Building 
work could often not proceed for months, owing to delay 
in getting cement or timber, for example, or because not 
enough carpenters could be got. About 50,000 houses have 
been built from the spring of 1919 till the summer of 1920 

that is as good as nothing in face of a deficiency of a 
million. 

‘*For the vear 1920, new Government grants were fixed 
under somewhat changed regulations. The grant is no 
longer based on the cubic content of the house but on the 
floor area, and is given only in respect of dwellings contain- 
ing at most seventy square metres floor space, excepting 
staircase and passage. The maximum grant for the house or 
dwelling coming under these regulations is M.16,500, whilst 
the building costs are about M.80,000. This means that 
nobody—especially after the bad experiences of the past 
year—can build. These regulations seem to be the con- 
sequence of shortage of funds and of hopelessness in face of 
the general economic situation. Only in some towns (for 
example, Cologne), where the municipality has granted con- 
siderable credits for this purpose—increasing the amount 
per square metre of floor space to M.900 instead of M.240, 
and for the house to M.63,000 instead of M.16,500—building 
operations can be expected. Here this is done in expecta- 
tion of a new start of economic development resulting from 
special circumstances. But in Germany as a whole the 
situation is quite hopeless. 

“The effect of this state of things is general want of 
employment in the building trade. On July Ist, great 
demonstrations were organised throughout Germany by 
the building trade unions, by co-operative building 
societies, societies of public utility and tenants, to demand 
from the Government and municipalities more effective 
support for building, the socialisation of cement and lime 
jndustries, and of Jarge building enterprises. 
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** Only in the mining districts can building operations be 
expected in the next few years. Here it is proposed to build 
within six years 500,000 houses and to settle a correspond- 
ing number of miners’ families. This measure is needed to 
meet the demands of the Entente for coal and by the 
economic life of Germany itself. The cost of this housing 
work will amount to five milliards of marks. 

* There may and must be also building to a large extent 
in the country for the interest of a more intensive cultiva- 
tion of the soil, as we cannot afford to buy food abroad. 
But for lack of building material and other circumstances 
it is to be feared that this work will not go on so quickly as 
it is required. 

* In addition to the difficulties of building there is the 
‘unrest of labour,’ which is much greater in Germany than 
elsewhere and will require years to remedy. Those indus- 
tries which have good prospects will remain in the towns 
and will prefer to work, if needed, in premises formerly used 
for war purposes or of ruined industries instead of investing 
the tenfold capital in new premises, and of leaving the town. 
Without decentralization of industry there can be no 
garden city movement.” 


Research on Building Materials and Methods of 
Construction. 

The Report of the Committee of the Privy Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research for the year 
1919-20 [H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. net] gives some 
particulars of the work to be undertaken by the 
3uilding (Materials and Construction) Research Board 
recently appointed to consider and direct the conduct 
of research on building materials and methods of con- 
struction. The Board consists of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., Major-General 
Sir Gerard Heath, Mr. G. W. Humphries, Chief-Engi- 
neer L.C.C., with representatives of the Ministry of 
Health and H.M. Office of Works. Mr. H. O. Weller, 
of the Indian Service of Engineers, has been lent by 
the Government of India and will act as Director of 
Building Research. 

The new Board (says the Report, p. 59) will set up 
standards for structural materials at present unstan- 
dardised, will make a study of structural failures and of 
other problems suggested by the present world-wide 
housing difficulty, with a view to helping designers and 
constructors. It has already taken over charge of the 
research into earth materials going on at the London 
County Council School of Building, Brixton, and_ will 
probably extend this into a general study of chalk and 
the colloidal properties of clay. The supervision of the 
work on experimental cottages has also been transferred 
to it. 

Earth Materials.—At present the work on earth materials 
can be grouped roughly as :—(1) clay research ; (ii) chalk 
(iii) tests carried out for the experimental cot- 
tages, Amesbury. Of these groups the results obtained 
under (iii) were of more immediate value. They include 
analyses of Amesbury chalk and gravel, the strutting of 
cottage floors, and tests of certain types of built-up wooden 
floor-beams. The work done in groups (i) and (ii). although 
it has not yet reached any definite publishable result, has 
indicated the dimensions of the problems involved. and has 
suggested the lines on which this work should now be 
carried out by the Building Research Board. 
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Kx perimental Cottages.—The tive cottages being erected 
for the Ministry of Agriculture at Amesbury are nearing 
completion. They represent experiments not only in 
various old and new methods of walling, to which populai 
attention is too often restricted, but also in all other items 
of cottage structure. There is hardly one item in any one 
of the cottages in which some modification of ordinary 
practice has not been made ; and the nett result is a very 
valuable housing experiment, from which it is important 
that every possible lesson should be learned. A full report 
is being prepared by Mr. W. R. Jaggard, F.R.I.B.A., 
architectural consultant, and it is hoped to publish this 
shortly. The experiment has already proved useful to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and to private organisations whose 
representatives have visited the work in progress. 

The Report states that the programme of researches 
carried out by the Building Materials Research Committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Raymond Unwin [F.] has 
now beeen completed, and the report itself will shortly be 
issued, As the result of the Committee’s investigations it 
has been shown generally that certain substitutes for 
timber could be safely adopted in neighbourhoods where 
supplies of necessary materials were available, and that in 
certain circumstances and with proper safeguards thin 
walls may be used for carrying comparatively light loadings 
such as those carried on the upper floors of cottages under 
the national housing schemes. 

The investigation into the heat insulating properties of 
various wall materials carried out by Mr. A. H. Barker has 
yielded some interesting results. Tests on the porosity of 
building materials conducted at the National Physical 
Laboratory show that the leakage of air due to this cause 
is negligible in comparison with the percolation of ait 
brought about by small cracks and fissures in the door and 
window fittings. 

The research on stoves, ranges and cooking appliances 
has been continued by Mr. Barker at University College, 
London. In these tests, accurate determinations have 
been made of the efficiency of the various elements of the 
cooking stove. It has been shown that maximum efficiency 
is to some extent incompatible with convenience and ease 
of use in the various parts of a stove. On the results ob- 
tained, Mr. Barker has been able to produce a type of stove 
which has aimed at providing the greatest degree of con- 
venience in use in addition to much greater efticiency than 
the types on the market at the present time. This stove, 
which can burn low grade and cheap fuels, consumes only 
some 30 to 50 per cent. of the amount of fuel necessary in 
some of the commercial ranges. 

The’ results of the tests of different specimens of slag, 
coke breeze and clinker collected from various parts of the 
country, suggest that a far greater number of materials 
than current practice allows can safely be used as aggre- 
gates for concrete, provided reasonable care is taken in 
mixing the concrete and that a high class cement is used. 


The Excavations at Carchemish. 

Mr. ©. Leonard Woolley gives in The Times the 
following description of the excavations at Carchemish 
recently carried out by the British Museum :— 

At the beginning of the year the British Museum 
restarted at Jerablus, N. Syria, the excavations which tive 
years of war had interrupted. General Gouraud, High 
Commissioner for Syria, gave his cordial support to the 
mission, and the French officers of the Jerablus garrison 
hastened to afford us every welcome ; three hundred work- 
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men were engaged and digging was carried on until nearly 
the end of May without interruption. 

The programme we had laid down for ourselves was the 
clearing and planning of the Hittite fortifications. The 
inner town of Carchemish, which lay at the foot of the 
citadel hill, was protected on the land side by great earth 
mounds with a wall running along them, and along the 
Euphrates and its tributary stream (which bounded the 
town on the north) by ramparts of masonry. Some sec- 
tions of this river wall were well preserved and still retained 
their facing of polished limestone slabs 7 ft. high and any- 
thing up to 15 ft. long; the style of building, with its many 
angles and returns and with its intra-mural compartments, 
closely resembles certain -Rgean examples, e.g., the town 
wall of Phylacopi in Melos. At intervals along the wall 
there were towers or forts whose interiors were divided 
up into store-rooms or guard-chambers for the troops, 
and the gate-ways gave access to the inner town; these 
have been thoroughly cleared and show interesting varia- 
tions of the Hittite gateway plan made known to us by 
the German excavations at Sinjirli. 

Beyond the earth rampart there lay an outer town, 
defended in its turn by a double line of brick and stone 
walls provided with fortified gates corresponding to those 
of the internal defence ; the walls were grievously ruined 
but their line could be traced and their character estab- 
lished for the most part with tolerable certainty. 

By the evidence of tombs and of objects found in eon- 
nection with the several lines of fortification these could be 
assigned to the three periods which we have learned to 
distinguish in the history of Carchemish. The citadel was 
first surrounded with a ring wall in the early Hittite period 
when the town had scarcely outgrown the limits of the old 
neolithic settlement which had occupied and formed the 
mound, The walls and ramparts of the inner town belong 
to the middle Hittite period, which ended about 1200 B.c. 
with the disastrous overthrow of Carchemish by the Philis- 
tine and other invaders from the north-west. The outer 
town was built and fortified by the branch of the Hittite 
race, perhaps to be called the Mushki, who, after 1200 
B.c., resettled the site and more than revived its old magni- 
ficence ; and the whole town was finally destroyed and 
laid waste by Nebuchadnezzar in 604 B.c. 

The scientitie results obtained by the examination of the 
defences of the city would alone have amply repaid the 
work spent upon them, but there were not lacking besides 
the more dramatic discoveries such as at times reward the 
digger. In one of the wall forts was found a burial urn 
containing the cremated remains of some member of the 
Royal house, killed perhaps in one of the sieges which 
marked the latter days of Carchemish. The g 
amongst other treasures, a set of small ornaments 
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tained, 
in lapis lazuli and gold, representing gods, kings, and 
warriors, most delicately carved, which are a unique and 
precious example of the Hittite goldsmith’s art. The well- 
preserved ruins of a large house in the outer town provided 
a rich collection of objects of great interest in themselves 
and particularly valuable in that they were dated to a year. 
We know that in 604 B.c. Pharaoh, the Necho of the Old 
Testament, was defeated by the Babylonians ** by the 
river Euphrates in Carchemish.”” ‘The house excavated 
by us this season bore eloquent witness to a desperate 
struggle. In the burnt ashes which lay thick over its 
floors, and mtore especially round every doorway, were 
masses of bronze and iron arrowheads, lance-points, and 
broken swords, showing how the defenders were driven 
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back from room to room. Four seal-impressions from 
papyrus documents, bearing the cartouche of Necho him- 
self, identified the fight with that recorded by Jeremiah ; 
a bronze shield covered with reliefs in Ionian style recalled 
the Greek mercenaries in Pharaoh’s army on whose account 
war-spoils from Gaza were dedicated in the temple of Apollo 
at Branchidae ; bronze figures of Isis and Osiris, inseribed 
alabaster bowls, etc., testified to that intimate connection 
with Egypt which had excited the suspicions of the town’s 
Assyrian overlord, and Assyria itself was represented by a 
cuneiform tablet found lying ona threshold. The political 
intrigues of the Hittite decadence and the disaster which 
ensued from them are epitomised in this single site. 

As vet only a small fraction of the town’s area has been 
cleared, and even of the fortifications the inmost line has 
not been systematically excavated. Such work as we have 
done upon the citadel mound gives every reason to hope 
that there too important discoveries await the digger ; 
within its walls were rich palaces and temples, containing 
perhaps those State archives which would throw so much 
light upon the history of the Near East, and upon the 
origins of our own civilisation. In the coming autumn, 
if conditions in Syria allow, the British Museum will 
resume work there, and the thorough examination of the 
citadel will be the main item of its programme 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union. 

fa connection with the Norwich Housing Exhibition, 
to be held at the Agricultural Hall, Norwich, from 
Ist to 16th October, the Executive of the Architects’ 
and Surveyors’ Assistants Professional Union has 
arranged te display on the stage of the Ass« mbly Hall 
(first oor), an exhibition of architectural and survey 
drawings, more particularly with a view to bringing 
before provincial students and others, cood ( xamples 
of professional draughtsmanship. Mr. Charles Me- 
Lachlan [.4.], Hon. General Secretary of the Union, 
writes that the executive cordially invites any mem 
bers of the Institute resident in or near or visiting 
Norwich to call and inspect the exhibition 

The Union is now established in its own offices at 
30, Sanctuary House, 33, Tothill Street, Westminster. 

The Licentiates and Unification of the Profession. 

At the meeting of Licentiates R.1 B.A. held at the 
Institute on the 17th inst., Mr. J. KE. Yerb 
Chair, it was unanimously resolved 


iry In the 
That an orga 
nisation of Licentiates be formed to advance their 
interests and those of Architecture generally ‘i A 
Committee consisting of the following members was 


appointed to draft rules and by-laws :—Messrs. J. Ki 
Yerbury, H. Ascroft, H. R. Bird, G. Carter, A. J. 
Penty, S. Taylor (Burnley), F. R. Taylor, F. H. 


Wrench (Sheffield), A. C. Bunch (Winchester), H. E. 
Ayris (Carlisle), J. Stanley Paton (Reading), and 
H. M. Potter (Worthing). Mr. J. EK. Yerbury was 
elected Chairman, Mr. Samuel G. Short Hon. See- 
retary, and Mr. A. H. Fagg Hon. Treasurer. The 
subscription was fixed at 5s. perannum. The meeting 
was a large and representative one, Licentiates attend- 
ing from all parts of the country. <A report of the 
proceedings is published in the current issue of the 
Bouilder. 


A hs ‘ ’ r > iA Al TOV 
THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Intermediate. 
The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
revistration as Student R.I.B.A., was held in London 
fromthe llth to the 18th June. Of the eleven candi- 
dates who presented themselves seven passed and four 
were relegated. The successful candidates, W ho are 
now duly revistered Students, are as follows :— 
CLuark: Robert Gibson  P. 1919], Fenay Gardens, Fenay 
Bridge, Hudderstield. 

Jenson: Alexander George | P. 1916], 20 Carpenter Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Jones: Richard William Herbert | P. 1917], 483 Archway 
Road, Highgate, N.6. 

KNewstuss: Francis William | ?. 1916], ‘** Brackenbar,” 
(iraham Street, Penrith. 

Messent: Claude John Wilson [7?. 1918], 34 Mile End 
Road, Norwich. 

PEXTON Frederick William |P. 1919!, 30> Tennyson 
Avenue, Scarborough. 

Woovo: Harry Wilson [P. 1914], 6 Grove Hill Road, 


Handsworth, Birmingham. 


The Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for 
candidature as Associate R.1.B.A., were held in Lon- 
don from the 24th June to the 2nd July. Of the fif- 
teen candidates admitted five passed and ten were 
relegated. The successful candidates are as follows:— 
Date: Frederic Charles Cowderoi [Special], Architectural 
Association, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

Bernard Thomas [S. 1915], 32 Willn Street, 
Upper Dale Road, Derby. 

Rouse: Edward Henry [Special], Hankow, China. 

Suarrock: Lawrence Henry [S. 1913], 4 Crescent Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. 

Sunter: Michael Calvert [S. 1911], 15 Holland Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 





FRANCIS ;: 





The Special War Examination. 

The Special War Examination (for Students whose 
studies had been interrupted by the war) was held in 
London from the 5th to the 9th July. Of the fiftv- 
seven candidates admitted forty-nine passed and eight 
were relegated. The successful candidates are as 
tollows : 

Barnetr: Perey William, 64 Effingham Road, Hornsey. 

Berrs: Albert William, 333 Nottingham Road, New Bas- 
ford, Nottingham. 

BuapoNn: Charles Arthur, 17 Oxford Road, Liscard. 

BRAMWELL: James Stoneman, Royal Insurance Buildings, 
9 North John Street, Liverpool. 

Bryetr: Augustus, 43 Galveston Road, East Putney. 

Caton: William Cooper, 6 Waterloo Street, Hove, Sussex. 

CHuerrRyY: Stanley V., 65 The Wells Road, Nottingham. 

Cuirton : Edward Noél, 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C.3. 

ConnaL: Harold John, 55 Wilfred Street, Derby. 

Dempster: John Austin, c/o Hucklebridge, 37 Pandora 
Road, West Hampstead, N.W.6. 

Dott: Mordaunt H. C., 5 Southampton Street, W.C.1. 

ExtswortH: William, University School of Architecture, 
Liverpool. 

EMBERTON : Joseph, 39 Gloucester Gardens, W.2. 

Evans: Eric Ewart, 30 Park Road South, Claughton, 
Cheshire 
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Frerrn : John Laurence, Rose Cottage, Windermere, West- 
moreland. 

ForaiEk: Alexander Garden, 33 Summerside Place, Leith. 

FowLer: Cyril William, 47 Avenue Road, Regent's Park. 

FritcHLey : George Bowen, 12 Albert Road, Croydon. 

GopFrREY : Frederick William, 695 Fulham Road, 8. W.6. 

Goutpine : William Arthur, St. Albans Grove, Musgrave 
Road, Durban, Natal, 8. Africa. 

Grecory: William John Henry, School of Architecture, 
The University, Liverpool. 

HALFHIDE: Frederic William, 48, Thrale Road, Streat- 
ham Park, S.W.16. 

Hatt: George Langley Desmond, | Victoria Street, 8.W.1. 

Hamtyn: William Henry, 62 Roxborough Road, Harrow. 

Harris: Frank Chambers, ¢/o Frank T. Verity, Esq., 7 
Sackville Street, W.1. 

Jones: Robert David, Min-y-don, Borth-y-gest. Portma- 
doc, N. Wales. 

Laws: Horace Herbert, 31 The Avenue, West Ealing. 

Lawson: Philip Hugh, 6 Shavington Avenue, Chester. 

Lewis: Horace Mersham, The Pollards, Wokingham. 

Lovepay : William Taylor, 28 Albert Street, Rugby. 

Low: Simpson, Woodlea, Dyce, Aberdeenshire. 

MACFARLANE: George Gordon, 5 John Street, W.C.1. 

MackINTOSH: William, 20 Willoughby Road, Hampstead. 

Marr: Edmund Townley, c/o Sir John J. Burnet, | Mon- 
tague Place, W.C.1. 

MARTINDALE: Christopher James Fawcett, Castle Street, 
Carlisle. 

Newrick: Frederick Hubert, 15 Grange Terrace, Sunder- 
land. 

Norsurn : George Bertram Edward, Maltmans Hill House, 
Kk. Marden, Kent. 

Pearce: Oswald Duncan, LynchmereVicarage, Haslemere. 

Peters : Thomas James, 14 Hartington Street. Neweastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Prre: Robert William, 13 Elm Grove Road, Ealing, W.5 

2u1: Herbert Henry, 16 Burnett Place, Aberdeen. 

Zoss: William Alexander, 15 Felix Avenue, Crouch End. 

RupMan: Walter, 7 Market Place, Chippenham, Wilts. 

SrerHeNS : Philomorus Edwin, 46 Chapel Street, Penzance. 

Vercetre: Robert George, Architectural Association, 34 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

Watson: Harold, Newell Carr, Otley, Yorks. 

Weisi: Stephen, 54 Yeoman Street, Forfar, N.B. 

Wuarr: Henry Francis, 106 Coltman Street, Hull. 

Winson : Perey, * Sparlands,” Argyle Road, Southport. 


Lectures in the Museums. 

The University of London Extension Lectures in the two 
great national museums are now being resumed, 

At the British Museum Sir Banister Fletcher [| F.] will 
commence a detailed study of the History of Architecture, 
dealing in the first year with Prehistoric, Egyptian, West 
Asiatic, Greek, Roman, Early Christian and Byzantine 
Architecture. The lectures will be held on Wednesday 
afternoons at 4.30, beginning 29th September, 

At the Victoria and Albert Museum, Mr. Percival 
Gaskell will deliver a course on Florentine Art of the 
Renaissance on Thursday afternoons at 3 o'clock, be- 
ginning 30th September. 

The lectures of both courses will be illustrated by the 
exhibits in the national collections. These courses form 
part of the scheme of study for the University Diploma in 
the History of Art which is designed for those interested 
in the historical study of Art and desire to pursue the 
subject in a systematic manner, and for others, such as 
art teachers and those employed in architects’ offices, who 
would find a knowledge of the subject of use to them in 
their professional work, and to whom the diploma would 
be of value as affording evidence of such knowledge. 


; Epp 7a) 
COMPETITIONS. 
Improved Type of Public-House. 

With a view to obtaining suggestions for improving 
the existing type of public-house, the Court of the 
Worshipful Company of Brewers offers premiums of 
£300, £150 and £50 for the best design for a Licensed 
House on a given site. Competitors must be Members 
or Licentiates R.I.B.A. The President has consented 
to act as assessor. Conditions and instructions may 
be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A., by written 
application, accompanied by a deposit of two cuineas, 
which will be returned to all competitors submitting 
bona fide designs. 

NOTICES. 

Election of Members, 29th November 1920. 

The following applications for election have been 
received, Notice of any objection or other communication 
respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secretary 
for submission to the Council prior to Monday 18th 
October : AS FELLOWS (9). 

GREEN: THOMAS FRANK, P.A.S.1. A. 1903), H.M. Office 
of Works, King Charles Street, S.W.L ; 272 Willesden 
Lane, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the 
qualifying examination : 

Arnott: JAMES ALEXANDER, 13 Young Street, Edin- 
burgh; 76 Warrender Park Road, Edinburgh. 
Bono: Wiirrip, Il Elmer Street, Grantham: Thx 

Cottage, Welby Gardens, Grantham. 

Hewitt: STANLEY Goopison, 2 Exchange Street East 
Liverpool ; 11 Park Road, West Kirby, Cheshire. 
Lorp: GrorGE Witerip, Sudan Government Railways 
Atbara, Sudan. 
SLATER: Wuittram Foro, Wedgwood Place, Burslem - 

17 Knutton Road, Wolstanton, Staffs. 

Smiru, Witntam Cuarvues Ciirrorp, O.B.E., 40 Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C.; Dudley Lodge, Wallington. 

Tuomson: Davip, M.B.E., 13° Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
The Gables, Cheam Common Road, Worcester Park 

Twist: Warren Norman, 83 Colmore Row, Birmingham - 
* Heathergate, Thornhill Rd., Streetly, Staffordshire. 

AS ASSOCIATES. 

* The 21 lL pplicants marked * have been thi subject af 
sped ial consideration by the Council and their names ar pul 
forward as S pee ial cases in accordance with recommendation 
Vos. 2,3 and 4, passe d atthe Confercnce with Re presentativy 
of Allied Societies on the V9th January 1920 and unanimously 
pprov d by the Council on the 2nd Fehr wary 1920, 

: The names of the 23 | pplicants marked ft are published 
in accordance with recommendation Vo. 1 PHtsse d at the 
Conference with Re preseutatives of Whied Nocietic on the 
1h January 1920 and unanimously approre dhuthe Council 
on the 2nd February 1920, 

FAsHTON: Artruour, PLA.S.1. |S. 1907], Clifton Chamber 
Wood Street, St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Lanes. 

Bain: Vieror |S, 1912], 38 Albion Street, Leeds. 

*Banks: Winuram Arrnur [S. LODE], Gatesgarth, 206 
Doxey, Stafford. 

+Barry: WiLtiaM ARNOLD, M.C. [S. 1910], Hillside, Ben 
Rhydding, Leeds. 

BLOOMFIELD: FRANK L’ANSON [Special War Examina- 
tion], 5 Hamilton Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 

BoNIFACE: CHARLEY FRANK [S. 1913], 10 St. Peter's 
Road, Petersfield, Hants. 

*BRACEWELL: ARTHUR [S. 1905], Willowbank, Keighley. 

+Burrorp: James [S. 1916], 16 Tregunter Road, South 
Kensington, W.10, 
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+Burrerwortit: Hanoup, M.A S 1 Somerset 
Buildings, 19 Brazennose Street, M 
*(' ype: Professor Roperr Wittiam SS. 1909], School of 
Art, Bombay, India. 
CAMPBELL: DUNCAN ALEXAND S. 1919], SL North 
John Street, Liverp Te) | 
KHANTER: Horace RaymMonpn SS. 1908 Whitehall 
Gardens, Acton Hill, W.3. 
FCHARLEWOOD: GEORGE Ep péSS. 19L0 t Mosley 
Street, Neweastle-on Tyn 
FCLAYTON : GERALD Rupert [S. 1914], 2 O 1 Lan 
Blackburn 
FC RUTCHLEY Frepenick ERNI NS. L908], LO Queen 
(rove Road, Chingford, Essex 
Davies: Joun Peretvan Wa S. LOLBI Public 
Works Department Delhi Pr ! » na. India. 
ti pston: James [S. 19LO|, Market Chamber Karl 
town, Lanes. 
*einrit: JoserH Percy |S. 1904], 12 Westfield Ga 
Waketield. 
(LEORGI Berxvarp 'S, L919), BO Wat Road. Earl 
Court, S.W 
FCUISBY Krxvest Winn y, 1908], 1 Road 
Stafford 
stioss~ine ; Huan Fout 8. 1919], 15 B i Road 
Croydon 
*(SREENWELL : CARLYLE \ ) kK Ny, 
South Wales 
*HaAGuI Horace Vincent S, 1909], + ¢ ipside, Derby 
tHarpy: Tos. Cras. S. 1915 St & Scheibel, 
L301 Wick Bldgs., Youngst n, © U.S.A 
tHigas: Haroip Jonn |S. 1910], ¢ ( Thames. 
*HoorerR: CHARLES OWEN 'S. 1909 Messrs. Hem 
mings and Berkley, Hankow, ( é' 
+ixnquam: WaLrer 'S, 19TG), ( H Beverley 
+Jones: WuittrAm Haroup 8 i / it 
24 Sunnyside Road, Hor y Lat N.19 
JOPLING : ALFRED BrapsHaw Bost S. 1919], 331 
severley Road, Hull. 
KEESING : GorpDON SamvueL |S. 19E1|, A.M.P. Chambers 
89 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.V 
*KkKwnorr: ArtTHUR JoHNn |S, 1909], 80 H pton Road, 
Redland, Bristol. 
*McNicoLt: oun, P.AS.1 NS. 1907 s irk «Terrace 
Stockton-on-Tee 
*NIAY Percy [S. 235 D Road, Honor 
Oak Park, 8S. E.2: 
*Mor@an: Hucu T enD 'S. L906), 88 Gower Street 


W.C.1. 


tVMoss: Donato Joun TS. 19 


Hampstead, N.W.6 

PALMER: ARTHURJAMES 'S, 1913], Se Road, Epsom 
New Zealand. 

*PooL: STANLEY ‘S. 1907], Oakleigh, Hartley Wintney 

*Rew: Noet Ackroyp 'S. 1906], 219 High Street, Great 
serkhamsted. 

RicKARD: STANLEY NOBLE (S} YW Examination |, 
Carrington, Auburn Road, Granville, Sydney, N.S. W 

+Rotto: Ropert Lestiz [S, 1918], 12 Murray Terrace, 


Ferryhill, Aberdeen. 


SANDERS : THomas AND \ S. 19191, 5 Goucester 
Road, Southport. 

#SATCHELI HuGu GLANVII S 919 Charlbury 
Castle Bar Road, Ealing, W 

#SeEABROOK: SAMUEL BrovGuTon S, 19 E wood 
Road, South Woodford, N.E 

KSKINNER: THEODORE ARTHI S 908 27 Orchard 
Street. Bristol. 

Wittram James ‘S. 1920], 5 Rhannan Road 


SMITH: 
Catheart, Glasgow. 

*SyMINGTON : HERBERT AND §. 19081]. The Cottage. 
Narborough, Leicesters! 

t+THomas : ARTHUR PuriLie S 
down. Bridgend, Glam 
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+THORP) ALEXANDER |S, LOLOL 6 Newton Road, Bays- 
water, W. 

Unsworth: Geratp SS, 1905], 16 Station Road, Peters- 
field, 

VENTERS: JOHN Mackik [S., 1920], 3 Radnor Terrace, 


Sandyford, Glasgow. 

Wetcnh: HERBERT ARCHIBALD |S. 
Huddersfield, Yorks. 

*Wicks: Herpert Granam, M.C. [S,. 
Hill, Birmingham. 

Wintts: TrRenwirn Loverine |S. 
Liverpool, 


1909], Headlands, 


1907], 5 Bennetts 





1910], Hightown, near 


TWINBOURNE: GOODMAN GEorGE, PLALS.E. |S. 1915], 13 
Shiplake, Calvert Avenue, N.E. 

‘Woop: Ceci Wanrer [S, 1903], 90 Hereford Street, 
Christehurch, N.Z. 


False Death Announcement. 

Weare glad to be able to contradict the announce 
ment made in the last issue of the death of Mr. William 
Katon, ALR T.B.A. The contradiction is made on the 

uthority of Mr. Eaton himself, who is holding a pro- 
minent position in the office of the Ministry of Health 
Housing Comunissioner at Cardiff, and is in the enjoy- 
ment of the best of health. 
identity. the Institute baving been notified of the 
death of an architect at Palmer’s Green of the name 
of William Eaton, and it was erroncously assumed 
that he was the Associate of that name. The Secre- 
tary greatly regrets the annoyance Mr. Eaton has 


The error was one of 


suffered by the announcement. 


Obituary. 
The decease is announced of the following members : 
THomas WM. ALDWINCKLE, Fellow, elected 1887. 
MetviLLe CHarLeEsS Marion Leacetrr, Licentiate, 


of Kampala, Uganda. 








4 Firm of Architects in Shanghai require a fully qualitied Architectural 
Assistant Must be an A.R.I.B.A., and unmarried. Aged about 28 to 
30, First-rate and rapid designer; also able to turn out clever and 
artistic pencil and/or colour perspectives and sketches. Three years’ 
agreement. Salary Taels 400 per month (at present exchange equivalent 
to £120 per month). First class passage paid and £50 travelling expenses, 
\pplicants should enclose copies and dates of testimonials to Box 139, 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W. 

\.R.1.B.A., restarting in practice with a large experience in factory 
ind domestic work, is prepared to assist other architects in his own office. 
\ddress Box 169, Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W. 

BOMBAY fhe Bombay Port Trust requires a good head draughtsman 
ind chief clerk. Estimating, advising on proper accommodation and 
legal guidance on professional matters essential; talent for design 

Middle-aged aud unmarried. Salary RKs.'1,200, rising to 
Five years’ agreement. Address Box 237, Secretary, R.1.B.A., 
, Conduit Street, W. 

RANGOON lwo architectural assistants required for firm in Rangoon. 
Good prospects for suitable men. Salary Rs. 500, rising to Rs. 600. 
First-class passage paid. Address, Box 980, Secretary, R.1.B.A., 9, Con- 
duit Street, W 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES rhree Assistant Architects required for 
service in the Public Works Department. Candidates should have served 
irticles with a well-known firm, and should have passed the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate, or be eligible to sit for the R.I.B.A. Final. Period of engage- 
, $400, rising to $450 a month, and 20 per cent. 
rs, further advances in salary up to $600 and $800 
Address, Box 219, Secretary, R.I.B.A., 


secondary 
Rs. 1,500 





ment, 5 years sa 
war bonus. After 3) 
present value of dollar 2s, 4d.). 
9, Conduit Street, W. 

CoLomMBo.—Fully qualified Senicr Architect’s 
Requirements identical with those set out in Messrs. Stewardson and 
Spence’s letter re their Shanghai appoint ment [JOURNAL R.1.B.A. 31 July, 
pp. 434-35], Salary, Rs. 700 rising to Rs. 900 per month (present exchange 
value of rupee, 1s. 104d.). £100 paid towards passage. Address, Box 248, 
secretary, R.1L.B.: , 9, Conduit Street, W 

\ ventleman seeks for his daughter (aged ) a situation in an Archi- 

Has had four years’ experience in the War Office, mostly 
and tracing, is neat and accurate in her work, and has a taste 

Address, Box 229, Secretary, R.I.B,A., 9, Conduit Street, W 


Assistant wanted. 












tect’s office 
in drawing 
or lour 


